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THE TRANCE PHENOMENA OF 
MISS ADA BESINNET. 


By Greorce H. Jonnson, Sc.D. 


The first issue of the Quarterly Transactions of the British 
College of Psychic Science contains J. Hewat McKenzie’s report 
on the Besinnet phenomena of the séances conducted in the insti- 
tution named, during a six-months’ engagement in 1921, and it 
has directed attention to this psychic’s work here as well as 
abroad. It is desirable first to review Mr. McKenzie’s report, 
and summarize his conclusions, and then relate it to the volumi- 
nous report on Miss Burton (pseudonym for Besinnet) by Dr. 
James Hyslop, published in Proceedings of the A. S. P. R. for 
1911. 

The later séances numbered one hundred, fourteen of which, 
we are told, were held under strictly test conditions. Miss 
Besinnet, “ now thirty-two years of age,” has lived most of her 
life in Toledo, Ohio, and for the past twelve years has been con- 
ducting séances. When investigated by Dr. Hyslop she had “ no 
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professional background or experience,” but since the age of four- 
teen years had had some psychic training. Dr. Hyslop classed 
her case with hysteria, and as one of the best examples of fluctuat- 
ing psychic states that he had seen. Mr. McKenzie states that 
he found her mediumship the most baffling and difficult to check 
of any physical manifestations he has ever tested. At both periods 
a phonograph or gramophone was used to produce music, in- 
stead of calling for singing in the circle. Both found the medium, 
when in trance, extremely sensitive to light. It was imperative 
that the experiments be conducted in total darkness to initiate 
the trance, and later to avoid the stoppage of the phenomena and 
the collapse of the medium. A small spark, quite out of her line 
of vision, would prevent her from going into trance. The 
medium was generally entranced within three minutes after all 
lights were extinguished, and she would remain in almost con- 
tinuous trance throughout the sitting, but she was easily recalled 
to normal consciousness simply by holding her hand. 

Mr. McKenzie roughly divides Miss Besinnet’s typical séance 
into three parts: 

1. Manifestations, such as direct voice, singing and whist- 
ling, moving lights and tambourine playing. The singing voices 
varied “ from a very high soprano to a most powerful baritone,” 
and were ostensibly the recognizable voices of a few familiar 
controls—each having a characteristic timbre and pronunciation. 

2. Usually the presentation of faces, ascribed by Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie to ectoplasmic formation, illuminated for a fraction of a 
second by a “ psychic” light held in the left hand. 

3. Whispered messages in the trumpet purporting to come 
from deceased friends and relations of the sitters, and also 
written messages. 

Physical phenomena, with few exceptions, appeared only 
while the gramophone played, and only within the medium’s 
reach. This was true of the raps as well as the voices, the 
movements of the tambourine and the lights; although these phe- 
nomena took place, Mr. McKenzie writes, when it was physically 
impossible for the medium to perform them—as when her hands 
were held. It was remarkable, he asserts, how slight was the 
variation in the phenomena from one “ ordinary ” or “ general ”’ 
sitting to another, but there was a great contrast between the 
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“general” and the “test” sittings. Mr. McKenzie remarks 
that such a difference is expected by all who have devoted any 
time to the study of the subject. His explanation of this fact 
is particularly interesting : 


Certain psychic cord extensions are undoubtedly projected from 
the body of the medium, and these, being of an extremely sensitive 
nature, cannot be induced to protrude while they are subjected to 
foreign and unusual methods of control, which also tend to keep the 
medium’s mind alert, and so disturb the trance. To touch these 
psychic extensions is to cause a severe nervous shock to the medium. 
Ignorance always laughs when such claims are made, but photo- 
graphs, taken with flashlight exposures, portray the reality of these 
things, both with materializing and trumpet mediums. Such photo- 
graphs show two cords of some substance from % to % inch in 
diameter, one extending from the region of the medium’s solar 
plexus, and the other from the medium’s throat. 

In the case of materialization of an arm and hand, which seems 
to have taken place upon certain occasions with Miss Besinnet, a 
different method is followed. My belief is that an extension of the 
soul, or astral part of the arm and hand of the medium, takes place, 
that an ectoplasmic structure is built upon this, the soul providing 
the energy from the medium’s body, and the ectoplasm being the 
matter upon which the soul works, moulding it into the appearance 
of an arm and hand. 


Another belief of the author of the report is that an extension 
of the soul—or astral part of the arm and hand of the medium— 
takes place, and that the ectoplasmic structure is built upon this, 
the soul providing the energy from the medium’s body. Such a 
suggestion shows a lively fancy, but it does not reach the dignity 
of a scientific hypothesis. It explains in part, however, the ex- 
treme sensitiveness to light which is manifested by Miss Besinnet 
and other physical mediums, and also the phenomena of “ direct 
voices.” The sensitive horns of the common black snail, and 
other instances in nature, are mentioned as bodily types of what 
may be true in a much higher degree of psychic extensions. 

One of the most impressive of the phenomena was the ap- 
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pearance of illuminated faces believed by many of the sitters 
to be materializations, and often claimed as recognized like- 
nesses of their deceased friends. These recognitions included 
both sexes and various ages. The evidence finally secured in- 
dicates, however, that while the medium was in trance her body 
leaned over the table—her face being put near each sitter in 
turn. How far the apparent facial transformations were due 
to muscular control, or possibly to “ectoplasmic transfigura- 
tion,” and how far to “the will to believe,’ expectation, emo- 
tional stress, hallucination and limited observation on the part 
of the sitter—owing to the extreme brevity—generally less than 
two seconds—of the feeble “ psychic light’ which illuminated 
their faces, Mr. McKenzie prudently abstains from deciding. He 
makes a very significant remark, however, as follows: 


I noticed that those who had the opportunity of continuing their 
investigations through a series of séances were able to see the faces 
very much more distinctly on the second and third visits than was 
possible on the first, and the more frequently these were seen, the 
more distinctly the general characteristics of the medium’s face were 
observed. Speaking personally, I was not able to recognize any face 
presented as like any deceased person I had known, except upon one 
occasion when I seemed to see a slight resemblance to the face of 
a relative. 


During all these séances, until the last when the medium was 
surprised with a flash light and photograph, the sitters were ig- 
norant that the medium’s body was out of her chair, as it did not 
seem possible that such a movement could be made without dis- 
covery by the sitter immediately on her right—especially as the 
chair she used was “ one that creaked with slightest movement, 
but which was never heard throughout the séances.” It should 
be recalled in this connection that no phenomena occurred when 
the gramophone was not playing. 

The lights produced were of several kinds. ‘Those seen in 
the early part of each séance were small luminous ovals which 
darted rapidly about the medium’s body, similar in appearance 
and movement to those of fireflies. Others had a soft, phosphor- 
escent appearance, with a slow floating motion. No smell of 
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phosphorus, however, was detected. These floating lights were 
often produced at request; sometimes they would approach the 
sitters, and one such light rested on the back of a sitter’s hand. 
Another light which rested upon a photographic plate left no 
trace which appeared on its development. Attempts made to 
photograph the faces which appeared under such illumination, 
even when they seemed brilliant to the eye, and also under electric 
flash light, were likewise unsuccessful. Mr. McKenzie estimates 
the psychic flash light at not more than one-quarter candle power, 
and he expresses the opinion that it was produced by “ an exten- 
sion of a psychic nerve from the breast of the medium; ” the end 
of it resting in the left hand, which was generally used in holding 
the light very near the face but in various directions from it. On 
one or two occasions, the report states, the phenomena suggested 
the use of an ordinary electric torch lamp, but such lights were 
produced after the medium was searched. Fine white drapery 
often appeared around the head and shoulders of the forms seen 
after search of the medium failed to discover a trace of any such 
material. 

The so-called independent whistling and singing heard in the 
Besinnet séances, Mr. McKenzie states, were the best he ever 
witnessed. He uses that phrase to designate musical, oral sounds 
which originate in the physical organism of the medium, but are 
apparently separated from her body, he says, by a considerable 
space—sometimes as much as ten or twelve feet, but in the case of 
Miss Besinnet no more than two feet. These half-dozen voices, 
some of them cultured, claimed to be those of deceased friends 
and relations of the medium. On the other hand, voices heard 
through the trumpet claimed to be those of relations of the sit- 
ters who in succession held the trumpet. Numerous and repeated 
touches of the sitters took place at every séance, some of which 
appeared to be “ independent ” of the medium. 

The voices of the “controls”’ differed to a degree which ap- 
pears to have been convincing to the sitters, who, it may be 
casually remarked, were probably not familiar with the vocal 
alterations possible in some cases of hysteria. 


When the whistling was produced it appeared to arise at a point 
from one to two feet above the medium’s head, sometimes moving 
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from right to left, and when requested would whistle into the left 
ear of No. 1 sitter, and the right ear of No. 9 sitter—an accomplish- 
ment seemingly impossible for the medium. There is no question as 
to the “independent” action of this whistling voice, in its being 
quite separate physically from the medium, as on several occasions. 
I was able to put my ear upon the mouth of the medium while the 
whistling proceeded at least two feet above her head. 


* * * * x * * 


One rather remarkable point was the rapid movement of the 
medium while in trance, so different from her normal movements, 
which were rather slow and lethargic. This rapid movement was 
particularly noticeable during the presentation of the illuminated 
faces. To accomplish this meant that she must suddenly rise from 
her chair, which, as I have previously pointed out, was specially 
selected for its creaky nature, must extend her body well over 
towards the centre of the table, show the face with the illuminating 
psychic light, and then return to the chair. The movement from the 
centre of the table to her chair must have been accomplished in some- 
thing like a quarter of a second, for it sometimes seemed that she 
simultaneously coughed in her chair when the light was showing a 
face over the centre of the table. Many imagined that the light on 
the face was showing when the medium coughed in her chair, but 
by close observation it was noted that the cough came after the 
manifestation. 


The ascertained fact that the medium did rise from her chair 
and the other things “ imagined ” by the sitters but not true, illus- 
trated the extreme difficulty of determining precisely what takes 
place in dark séances. 

At one test séance the medium, after being stripped and 
searched as usual, was seated on a chair inside a wood and steel 
cage completely covered with a fishnet of 7%-inch mesh. The 
medium was thus completely inclosed for the purpose of getting 
movements of objects beyond her reach, and other phenomena 
outside of the cage. When Mr. McKenzie reports that whistling 
was distinctly produced one or two feet above the medium’s 
head and outside the cage; raps were promptly made upon the 
table: several of the sitters were touched by the trumpet which 
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lay upon the table; the tambourine was raised, shaken and then 
dropped. 


A short letter was written upon the paper pad lying upon the 
center of the table. It was torn off and placed upon the hand of No. 
2 sitter. The pad was about eighteen inches from the front of the 
cage. The writing of this was quite decipherable, but the message 
was not recognized. Another letter, at the conclusion of the séance, 
was found written upon the pad, and was signed by “ Dan,” one of 
the medium’s controls. 


At the final séance an experiment was made with a red electric 
torch, and although it had only one-half candle power its effects 
on the medium were serious. The last séance of the engagement 
was. purposely chosen by the director in the expectation of such 
serious effects “so that she would have some weeks to recover 
before continuing her séance work in America.” 

Eight persons were present. Each observer was to direct his 


or her attention to some particular object when one of them 
pressed the switch. The illumination discovered the medium 
standing and bending over the table. 


With her right hand resting upon the table, she held in her left 
the psychic light, which was then shining upon her face. The red 
torch light, as it illuminated the face and the head, immediately 
affected the white drapery over the head, which instantaneously dis- 
appeared like a fog. The medium stood silently while the red torch 
remained upon her, for the space of about two seconds, while her 
right hand rested upon the table, and she continued to hold her left 
hand at her face, the light within this continuing to show for about a 
second before it began to fade. The left hand then dropped upon the 
table as the medium fell in a peculiar rigid manner backwards into 
her chair, without a cry, groan or sound, and then instantly falling 
forwards her forehead struck the surface of the table... . / At the 
moment of falling backwards, and while the light remained still 
upon her, sitter No. 1 immediately grasped her left hand, but found 
no substance of any kind within it, neither did he find any wire upon 
her arm, batteries or electric bulb anywhere about her person, al- 
though the interior of her dress bodice was searched as she fell with 
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her head upon the table. No fabric or drapery of any kind that 
would produce the muslin-like effect around her head was to be 


found. No resistance was offered during this search, as the medium 
was still entranced. 


The medium, when roused, was found to be in great pain in 
the region of the solar plexus, and her frame was shaken with 
muscular spasms, gradually abated by “ magnetic passes.’’ She 
required attention all night and the pain continued for days. 

Opinions will differ as to the proper interpretation of what 
was discovered by the flash-light, but no one can read the report 
without sympathy with the medium in her suffering. Danger of 
injury to the psychic ought to limit the experiments of the most 
enthusiastic researchers. 

Mr. McKenzie explains the apparent anomaly that on another 
occasion even a white light was accidently thrown upon the me- 
dium without resulting injury by the somewhat ingenious theory 
that there no “ psychic cord extensions were then produced ”’ 
from her body, as by hypothesis, was the case at the last sitting. 

In concluding his interesting discussion of the illuminated 
faces Mr. McKenzie remarks that they were undoubtedly consid- 
ered by the large majority of investigators to be the most im- 
portant part of Miss Besinnet’s work; but, he adds, “ had it beer 
known that she was raised out of her chair and leaning across 
the table a much more critical state of mind might have resulted 
in more discriminating observation of the faces.” In this con- 
nection it should be stated that in this country Miss Besinnet has 
insisted on sitting opposite the opening in a U-shaped table, or 
opposite the opening in a dining table—from which position she 
can conveniently reach each sitter in the circle. A spring-board 
indicator installed on Miss Besinnet’s chair the last week of her 
London séances gave information when she was in, and when 
out of it. This indicator showed that she was out fully one-half 
of the time during the trance, whereas during the scores of pre- 
ceding séances she had been supposed to be continuously seated 
and surrounded by critical observers. This fact explains why the 
singing, whistling and tambourine playing in general séances is 
about three feet higher than when the medium is tied as in a 
test séance. 
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Although Mr. McKenzie remarks that it was quite a miracle 
for the medium to rise without her discovery by the sitter imme- 
diately on her right, he exonerates her, as Dr. Hyslop did, from 
conscious fraud. Nevertheless, in so far as the normal Miss 
Besinnet insists on a table particularly adapted to the deceptive 
practices of the trance personality the apparent partnership be- 
tween the two is not easy to explain on the theory of normal in- 
nocence and trance deception. Trance psychology per se is de- 
serving of more study, and it is possible that the trance person- 
ality, whether a subliminal self or a veritable spirit control, gives 
imperative suggestions to the normal self with the purpose of 
facilitating its own operations. Such suggestions might operate 
like post-hypnotic suggestions. 

The systematic deception in the Besinnet séances is connected 
by Mr. McKenzie, as it had been by Dr. Hyslop, with “ Black 
Cloud,” who seems to be a very clever and unscrupulous con- 
jurer. In the demonstration of rope-tying the medium is sup- 
posed to be tied into her chair by supernormal means with the use 
of lengths of rope lying upon the table. 


Whether this tying was done entirely by the two hands of the 
medium, or by one of her hands assisted by a materialized hand, is 
scarcely worth discussing, for if a materialized hand had been used 
in the manipulation of the rope there would have been no necessity 
to make a trick tie, as was undoubtedly resorted to. This false tie 
enabled the medium to slip her left hand from the rope and manipu- 
late the tambourine with it, as was certainly done from evidence 
procured towards the close of her engagement. There is no doubt 
that the tying of her legs to the chair, and her back to the back of the 
chair, and finally her right hand to the left hand of sitter No. 9, was 
also done with the use of her left hand, leaving a loose triple link 
upon the arm of the chair into which she slipped her left hand, 
passing it inwards from the front, and twisting her hand and arm in 
such a way as to tighten the tie by this complete half-circle twist. 


In view of such exposures the abundant testimony offered by 
sitters at the séances concerned with super-normal phenomena of 
various kinds make instructive material for a study on the value 
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of such testimony about dark-room phenomena observed under 
the stimulus of expectant attention. 

It should be noted here that Mr. McKenzie dismisses as un- 
worthy of any consideration the hypothesis that the phenomena 
are due to a tricky subliminal or secondary personality. He is 
sure that either the medium was deliberately and continuously 
cheating, or the work was that of “ spirit control.” It is needless 
to say that in this conclusion he does not express the judgment 
of researchers generally—most of whom regard the question as 
the undetermined crux of their investigation, and some of whom 
think that both hypotheses in conjunction are necessary fully to 
explain all the known phenomena. 

In summing up the evidence Mr. McKenzie concludes that 
satisfactory proof under test conditions was found for the fol- 
lowing : 


Genuine Phenomena: Independent singing voices, independent 
whistling, independent speaking, independent movements of objects, 
psychic lights, materialized drapery, clairvoyance, facial muscular 
“transfiguration ”’; Doubtful Phenomena: Ectoplastic faces, mate- 
rialized hands, “independent” writing, “independent” trumpet 
voices ; Artificial Phenomena: Rope tying, tambourine playing. 


The critical reader, however, will reach a different conclusion 
—putting most of the phenomena into the artificial and doubtful 
classes. The report as a whole shows its author to be a real re- 
searcher in his experiments and records, but a typical spiritualist 
in his interpretation of the phenomena. 

In an appended letter Sir A. Conan Doyle expresses the opin- 
ion that Mr. McKenzie is “ unduly conservative” regarding the 
“ectoplastic faces,’ since Sir Arthur is confident that he recog- 
nized his mother, wife’s mother, and nephew. More than ten 
years intervened between the end of the Besinnet séances volumi- 
nously reported by Dr. Hyslop and the beginning of those re- 
ported by Mr. McKenzie. All of the sitters were different, and 
of course the environment of the London house was in contrast 
with the medium’s own Toledo home of 1908-11. Most of the 
earlier experiments were made in the presence of only the me- 
dium’s aunt, her physician, and two or three other relatives and 
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friends. It is instructive and interesting to compare the records 
of séances made under circumstances so widely varying in time, 
space and personnel. The surprising thing, perhaps, is the sta- 
bility of the “controls” and their manifestations. There have 
been some changes in the program. The illuminated faces have 
come, and the “ psychic kisses”’ and the “ psychic’ manifesta- 
tions of the phonograph have gone, but otherwise there seems 
to be little difference. The Indian control “ Black Cloud ”’ is still 
very taciturn—only occasionally uttering a few words in broken 
English. The raps, singing, whistling, touches, tambourine play- 
ing, lights, clairvoyance, messages, etc., are all described very 
much as they were years before. Dr. Hyslop enumerated forty- 
one “ incidents proving hysteria.”’ 

The rope-tying trick discovered by Mr. McKenzie was similar 
to the trick which was fully described by Dr. Hyslop. In the 
earlier trick two pieces of rope, each about twenty feet long, 
would be provided and laid on the table. Dr. Hyslop sat close 
beside the medium and constantly held her right hand and de- 
tected no motion of her body, although he was particularly watch- 
ful. Ina few minutes Black Cloud called for the turning up of 
the lights, and then the medium was found tied by the ropes to 


her chair and to the table. Dr. Hyslop described the feat as 
follows: 


“Her left ankle was first tied with the rope and then to the 
left foot of her chair. The rope was then taken around her body, 
tied to the rung in the back of it and then around her body and 
tied there, proceeding thence to her left leg again and tied there. 
The second rope was tied first to the left leg, then around her 
right leg and around the right leg of the chair, around her body 
and to the rung in the back of the chair and about her body as 
before, and then around both our hands, finally tying her left 
hand to the cross piece in the table. That is, both her hands were 
tied in tight knots and to the table piece. During this she had no 
freedom of the right hand except just at the close of the per- 
formance when she reached with it and mine together to touch 
her left.”” [Proc., V, 78.] 


Another favorite rope trick was the starting and stopping of 
the phonograph while both hands and feet of the medium were 
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held. It was a long time before the modus operandi of this trick 
was discovered, and then only by the sudden turning up of the 
light while the medium was vigorously struggling to free her 
hands. There on the key of the machine was one of the pieces of 
rope which usually lies on the table, tied in a knot, and probably 
put under the arm pits for pulling it and relaxing it to start and 
stop the machine. 

The rope-tying trick was improved in the series of 1921. 

The first manifest use of raps in the earlier séances was as 
an indication of displeasure at the music of the phonograph. By 
request, these raps were often located apparently beyond the reach 
of the medium’s body. Dr. Hyslop concluded his discussion of 
the raps, notwithstanding the rope tricks, by recording his “ pious 
opinion ” that they were supernormal. 

Dr. Hyslop presented several hypotheses to explain the phe- 
nomena noted. Of these perhaps the most satisfactory, in view 
of all the evidence since obtained, assumes that Miss Besinnet is 
not consciously aware of her own participation in the production 
of the phenomena, but completely and continuously aware that 
she is not a voluntary actor. In some types of mediumship the 
subject is normally conscious of the message and its transmission 
while simultaneously conscious that she does not originate it. 
The condition of such mediumship is the dissociation of volun- 
tary activity and consciousness. Usually the will and conscious- 
ness are so closely associated that the trance state is necessary for 
automatism, and that may eliminate both will and consciousness. 

One of the interesting features of Miss Besinnet’s early 
séances was the so-called “ psychic kiss’ purporting to be given 
to the sitters, usually on request, by the spirit of Mrs. Galton— 
sister of the medium’s foster mother. Fingers would slip under 
those of the sitter and slowly raise him to a standing position 
with his fingers extended to the highest possible point. Dr. 
Smyth was a regular sitter then, and “ no one else in the room 
could touch his finger tips when he stood in this position,’—so 
states the original record. When he was standing in this position 
the back of his fingers would be slowly kissed and apparently 
the outline of a face would be felt. Encores were frequently 
called for and generally granted. After very many experiences 
of this kind Dr. Hamilton, another physician then in regular at- 
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tendance, surmised that the feeling of a face was an illusion, and 
that the kiss itself might have been simply the touch of the op- 
posing tips of two fingers and a thumb. The possible use of a 
foot stool is not suggested, nor are hollow psychic arms recently 
described by the late Dr. Crawford in his records of the Goligher 
circle. : 

On July 6, 1908, a test photograph was taken after Miss 
Besinnet had been tied in her chair, ostensibly by the control. 
This showed her hands far apart and the tambourine in the air as 
she had apparently thrown it. The record proceeds: 


“Dr. Hamilton found what is termed ‘a fake tie’; the rope 
was tied tightly around one wrist with about a foot of loose rope 
and another tight tie. By turning both hands two or three times 
and straining the wrists it gives the idea to a green person in this 
work that they are tied so tightly that they are in great pain, and 
Dr. Hamilton can say from personal experience that, with slight 
effort, the person so tied can sink the ropes deeply and painfully 
into his wrists, and it is really wonderful to see how many people 
would consider this tying as confining a person’s hands ab- 
solutely.” 


At the séance next following this expose an apology was 
made through the trumpet. The voice said, “ We know Dan de- 
ceived you the other night and regret it, as we want you to know 
and believe that all this can be done without any physical aid from 
the medium.” 

The variable phenomena of apparently supernormal or psychic 
lights near Miss Besinnet during her trances were as difficult to 
explain in the early séances as they were in the recent ones. On 
one occasion when the odor and appearance of phosphorus were 
observed Dr. Smyth forced open the medium’s mouth and saliva 
which ran onto her dress produced the same light he had seen 
on her fingers. But nothing of this kind was seen before or 
after. The trance personality strongly resented this exposure and 
subsequently phenomena were lacking or neglible in Dr. Smyth’s 
presence. On another occasion, when levitation had been called 
for, Dr. Hamilton found the medium’s hands under the cross- 
piece of the table’s stringers, and she was trying as hard as she 
could to raise it. Then the control told him he must not touch her. 
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In 1909 “ materialization ”’ séances were held in which Miss 
Besinnet in trance demonstrated great cleverness in personifying. 
Forms in various costumes appeared at the entrance of the cabi- 
net, some of which were claimed by the sitters as deceased friends. 
Upon request two forms were shown simultaneously, and then 
dematerialization was shown. The modus operandi was changed 
several times—showing great resourcefulness on the part of the 
trance personality ; but “ there was no time when Dr. Smyth could 
not see and understand the simple trickery of the medium.” 

In recording one of the séances of the fourth series, held 
January 15, 1911, Dr. Hyslop remarks: 

“But whatever we may believe about the independence of 
certain instances of either lights or raps, or even of certain other 
physical phenomena, it is certain that most of the physical phe- 
nomena outside of the raps and lights are produced hysterically 
and without evidential characteristics or explanations other than 
the usual mechanical ones.”’ 

Since the manifestations in the London séances, ten years 
later, were very much the same as Dr. Hyslop described, as Mr. 


McKenzie himself remarks, it is interesting to contrast this very 
conservative conclusion with Mr. McKenzie’s confident listing of 
eight species of ‘“‘Genuine Phenomena,’ of which “ Psychic 
light ’’ was one while raps are not listed at all. 
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REPORT OF THE SORBONNE COMMITTEE 
ON EVA C. 


The most of our readers must be acquainted with the general 
character of the phenomena alleged to be obtained through the 
mediumship of Eva C., either from the original reports of Baron 
von Schrenck-Notzing, Dr. Geley, Prof. Richet and others, or 
from articles in magazines and newspapers. If not, he would do 
well to consult the Journal, pages 229-259, May, 1919, and 
161-164, March, 1921. Even the introduction to the following 
document will give some idea. This document, the report of the 
Committee of the Sorbonne, much heralded in the newspapers, 
and too often uncritically regarded by editorial and other writers 
as putting a quietus upon the whole matter, was furnished in the 
original French by the kindness of Dr. Geley, and the translation 
was done by Mmes. M. E. Robert and Marie Fortier, and finally 
revised by Mr. E. A. Gellot, all of New York. 


REPORT ON CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTS RELATIVE TO 
THE PHENOMENA TERMED ECTOPLASTIC. 


Object and Organization of the Experiments. 


Having been asked to undertake controlled experiments in rela- 
tion to the ectoplastic phenomena which Mme. Bisson, after a number 
of years of studies of her medium Eva C., had decided, at the insti- 
gation of M. Paul Heuzé, to submit to a systematic inquiry in a 
physiological laboratory, we felt that we could not refuse to make a 
scientific examination of phenomena which, strange as they appear 
in the actual state of our knowledge, are considered real by earnest 
observers. 

As the experiments should fulfill certain conditions necessary to 
the production of the phenomena in question we asked Mme. Bisson 
kindly to indicate what conditions would be satisfactory and to point 
out precisely the nature of the facts we should have to observe. A 
summary of the information she gave us follows: 

The medium, put into a secondary state by Mme. Bisson, requires 
to be in darkness, and surrounded by black curtains forming a closed 
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cabinet, which she calls her “ house,” and which makes possible a 
“concentration of forces” until the appearance of “ phenomena.” 
During this very variable period of waiting, the observers, situated 
outside of the medium’s cabinet, in a very limited light, are permitted 
to talk, their conversation facilitating the “ work” of the subject, 
who has to be alone and to seek “ contact” with the “ forces,” which 
do not depend wholly upon her will. When the contact is obtained, 
so that the medium is “ seized,” [pris] her respiration is modified in 
a characteristic manner. “ When one has once heard it,” says Mme. 
Bisson, “ he cannot mistake it thereafter.” Also, her hands become 
cold. From this point it is permitted to open the curtains and ob- 
serve the phenomena in the light, but on the condition that the head 
of the medium is not subjected to too strong a direct and prolonged 
illumination. 

A substance is then seen to proceed from the body of the medium 
at various points (the gums, the breasts, the nape of the neck, the 
fingers, etc.). This moves, expands, develops, takes shapes, assumes 
the form of living bodies or faces, which undergo changes, then are 
reabsorbed and disappear. The observers—and we engaged to com- 
ply with this condition—must abstain from grasping “the substance 
which, emanating from the organism of the medium, is keenly sensi- 
tive so that the medium suffers from any contacts and risks grave 
disturbances and even death, if this substance is brutally seized—a 
substance, moreover, which cannot be preserved but which dema- 
terializes when one thinks he is holding it.” When the substance is 
at a distance from the head of the medium she can bear a fairly 
strong light, but the light, always unfavorable to the appearance, 
hinders the development, without entirely preventing it. In a general 
fashion Mme. Bisson has also observed a notable reduction of the 
phenomena corresponding to the amount of light. 

In order to satisfy these conditions, a dark room in the physiolog- 
ical laboratory of the Faculty of Science was made ready, following 
the instructions of Mme. Bisson. In this room (2.60 m. by 3.40 m. 
and 2.50 m. high) a ceiling of blackened wood was erected, 2.40 m. 
from the floor, in a corner, and two black curtains were hung from 
a rod, so as to form a cabinet of 1.20 m. by 1.10 m. where the chair 
of the medium could be placed. A red electric bulb, under exterior 
control, was hung in this cabinet so that it could be lighted, though 
feebly, if required. Outside, at the ceiling, was placed a light with 
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reflector and diffuser, a little in front of the perpendicular drawn to 
the anterior edge of the cabinet, in order not to illuminate the upper 
part of the medium’s body ; and also, at the request of Mme. Bisson, 
a fixed curtain beginning at the height of 1.20 m., was hung on the 
front at the point where the movable curtains on rods were 
joined by a clasp, in order to keep the least light from filtering 
through the chink. Two connected rheostats, placed on the circuit 
of the lamp (of 200 watts) allowed a very large range in the regu- 
lation of the lighting in the room, and Mme. Bisson herself took 
charge of this, by means of the rheostats. All the walls of the room 
were blackened and black paper was pasted on the glass panes of a 
wardrobe, in order to prevent the reflection of light. With the 
illumination habitually adopted, the degree of illumination outside 
the cabinet at the height of the medium’s head, was about one-half of 
normal (2 to 3 lux); in the cabinet, with curtains open, there was 
semi-darkness (light equivalent to one hundredth lux, the illumina- 
tion being reduced to one-tenth, or a very feeble power of distinct 
vision; and the only color perceptible was a saturated red, while 
within the curtain the darkness was extreme (light equivalent to one 
ten-thousandth lux), the illumination being less than one-fiftieth and 
no light, even saturated, being perceivable. 

In relation to the control we were satisfied with the propositions 
of Mme. Bisson, who constantly endeavored to maintain scientific 
rigor. 

The medium fully undressed in the presence of one of us, in a 
room opposite the experiment chamber at the other side of a passage, 
and reclothed herself in black tights made of one piece hooked to- 
gether in the back, leaving nothing uncovered except hands, neck and 
head, the tights having been previously inspected and kept in the 
laboratory. 

After this the nostrils and throat were inspected, and the hair 
taken down and examined. Then the medium, having perfunctorily 
rearranged her hair, gave both hands to a controller, who led her 
into the experiment room, where she seated herself on her chair. 
Then Mme. Bisson put her to sleep, by holding her thumbs and star- 
ing at her for some seconds, then passed the hands to the controllers ; 
the curtains were then closed with a clasp, a meter’s height from the 
floor, the hands and legs of the medium protruding and remaining 
visible. The hands were held, sometimes both by a single controller 
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and sometimes each by a different one, and they were never released 
during the course of a sitting, reposing either on the knees of the 
medium or upon the knees of the controllers. Besides, beginning 
with the sixth sitting, with the approval of Mme. Bisson, in order to 
facilitate the control without allowing the light, which alone could 
hinder the appearance of phenomena, to enter the curtains one of us 
(Dr. Laugier, assistant of Professor Lapicque) installed himself on 
a chair in the cabinet, beside the medium. After the séance, Mme. 
Bisson led the medium into the room opposite, where she wakened 


her by blowing on the nape of her neck, and where the medium 
dressed herself. 


B. Experiments. 


The experiments began on March 20th, Mme. Bisson having 
urged haste, since her medium was in excellent condition, especially 
during catamenia, although her mediumship, it was remarked, had 
been decreasing for several years. The experiments continued until 
June 23rd, and then stopped on account of an illness of Mme. Bisson 
and her departure. 

They were held from 4 or 4:30 to 7 Pp. M. on different days of the 


week; in all, there were fifteen sittings, summaries of which 
follow :* 


I. March 20. Present: Professors Dumas, Lapicque and Pieron. 
Prolonged agitation of the medium; at the opening of the curtain 
there is once seen on the medium’s garment at the height of the left 


shoulder, a whitish spot, which looks like a fleck of saliva, but which 
Mme. Bisson calls “ the fluid” [les eaux]. 


II. March 27. Present: Professors Dumas and Pieron. Brief 
agitation. Nothing else. Prof. Dumas remarks that the Easter holi- 
days are at hand, and that the fact that nothing has been pro- 


duced as yet offers little encouragement for the continuance of the 
experiments. 


III. April 3. Present: Professors Dumas and Pieron. 





* Prof. Lapicque assisted at the first sitting, and afterwards remained in 
his laboratory, where he could be notified when the expected phenomena began 
to occur, and needed his vigilance. Dr. Laugier, his. assistant, took part in 


ten sittings; Prof. Dumas was present at eight, and Prof. Pieron was able 
to report them all. 
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At 4:10 a short period of heavy breathing. Calm. Return of 
consciousness at about 5 o’clock. At one time Mme. Bisson declares 
that the phenomena are present, and the red bulb is lit. A controller 
(Prof. Dumas) puts his head through the curtain. The medium is 
seen munching. Presently her mouth is full, and sends forth from 
two to three centimetres of a grayish substance and the curtains 
partly open, the medium lowers her head and raises the hand of the 
controller on the left (Prof. Dumas) and by so doing rests this sub- 
stance on the wrist of Prof. Dumas. A search light having been 
turned on by Prof. Dumas and brought near the substance hanging 
from the lips, the medium turns at once and swallows the substance. 
We expect to see it reappear, but after a few minutes the medium 
opens her mouth to show that there is nothing there and puts Prof. 
Dumas’s finger far back in her throat. 

IV. April 24. Present: Prof. Pieron. Calm. Nothing. 

V. May 1. Present: Professors Dumas and Pieron. 

A short period of agitation. Nothing else. At the request of 
Mme. Bisson it is decided to have two sittings a week. 

VI. May 5. Present: Professors Dumas and Pieron, Dr. 
Laugier. Periods of intense agitation. Twice Mme. Bisson remarks 
that Eva is “ seized.” ‘The medium herself declares “ It will come,” 
but nothing happens. 

VII. May 8. Present: Professors Dumas and Pieron, Dr. 
Laugier. 

At 5 o’clock she is “seized.” Stiffening—exertions, rattling in 
the throat, etc. The controllers (Drs. Dumas and Laugier) oc- 
casionally feel the neck of the medium. At 5:45 the medium re- 
quests that her “ house” be closed and the curtains are drawn more 
closely. At 6:15 the medium munches, twice we see between the lips 
a white foam,—the matter is frothing saliva. Nothing else is seen. 

VIII. May 10. Present: Profs. Dumas, Pieron and Dr. Laugier. 

Calm. Nothing. 

IX. May 15. Mme. Bisson comes alone; her medium, having 
catamenia, is in a state of irritation which keeps her from coming. 

X. May 19. Mme. Bisson telephones that the medium will again 
not be able to come. 

XI. May 22. Present: Drs. Pieron and Laugier. Calm. 
Nothing. The medium, moreover, has given warning that, being 
upset by domestic troubles, there would certainly be nothing. 
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XII. May 29. Present: Prof. Pieron and Dr. Laugier. 

At 5:30 the medium is “ seized,” and during an hour and a half 
is in a state of agitati n, with hurried and panting breath, rattling in 
the throat, etc. Eva declares that “ it is coming!” that “ it is there! ” 
and asks at different imes if they can see it and if they can feel it 
near her left shoulder, then has the curtains closed. At the sug- 
gestion of Mme. Bisson we unfasten and lower the black tights to 
show the chest, but nothing appears. This is the first time, when the 
medium declares that it comes at a certain place, that it does not 
appear. Once Eva deposits on her left arm a fleck of saliva which 
she swallows again at once. At 7:10 she feels nothing more; Mme. 
Bisson and Dr. Pieron take her away to undress. Having put on 
her chemise, she declares that she is tired, sits down and states that 
the phenomena are returning. Brought back to the experiment room 
she manifests once more the hurried respiration with rattling and 
screams. Soon she places her head in the curtain and Mme. Bisson 
through the curtain holds it. Immediately the medium is seen 
munching with her mouth in contact with left arm. Then comes for 
an instant from her mouth a flat and supple substance, which, when 
it has protruded only a few millimetres, she reabsorbs and swallows. 
She then asks that they “call.” But nothing more is seen. 

XIII. June 9. Present: Prof. Pieron and Dr. Laugier. 

Calm. The medium (observation of Dr. Laugier) puts a patch 
of saliva on her tights for a moment, then swallows it again. 

XIV. June 16. Present: Profs. Dumas, Pieron and Dr. Laugier. 

Eva is indisposed, and remarks that she has had to employ pre- 
cautions. Calm. The medium after ten minutes projects on her 
stomach a series of patches of saliva which dry there slowly. 
Nothing else. 

XV. June 23. Present: Prof. Pieron and Dr. Laugier. 

Mme. Bisson, having expressed the wish to do so, herself holds 
the medium’s hands to communicate her “ forces.” At three sepa- 
rate times, short phases of agitation announcing the “ seizure,” then 
calm. At 6:50 Mme. Bisson takes the medium away to dress but 
brings her back at once because Eva claims that she is “ seized.” 
The medium appears to have something in her mouth. Dr. Laugier 
observes that facts will have no positive value because of the inter- 
ruption of the control. The medium then declares that she feels 
nothing more and is taken away to dress. 
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C. Analysis of the Results Obtained. 

1. The Sleep of the Medium. , ; 

If one had not seen Mme. Bisson put her s tbject to sleep nothing 
would lead us to think that she is asleep. E'la C., especially when 
she is not absorbed in her “ work,” takes pa't in the conversation, 
smiles at witty remarks, jokes, gives advice, discusses and even 
seems actually to go to sleep (in the usual sense of the word). Still, 
she then becomes more familiar towards the assistants, whom she 
addresses by the more intimate form of the pronoun [tutoyant], and 
calls them without distinction “ my little fellow” [mon petit). 

She often requests conversation when she feels that the phe- 
nomena are approaching, or asks that they call, addressing herself 
especially to Mme. Bisson (“ Juliette, my Jiliette—Call!”). Mme. 
Bisson thinks that she can help to bring the expected manifestation 
by means of the repeated invocation “Come! 
[plural] or “Give! Give! Give!” [singular]. 

Eva is inclined to start at unexpected noises from without. In 
the course of her conversation in the special state which Mme. Bisson 
has induced, she explains that once “ seized”’ she is no longer her- 
self, that something takes hold of her, and that afterwards she does 
not recall things clearly. She adds that after waking she does not 
remember anything that happened while she was asleep. She cannot 
certainly know whether she will be “ seized,” for “ that is like having 
a child,” she says. “ It is often when one wishes for it that one can- 
not get it, and vice versa.” She consoles those present passing hours 
in vain expectation by saying: “It will do you good, mon petit, it 
forces you to rest”; and after having produced a phenomenon at the 
third sitting she told one of them: “ Well now you have something to 
sit on!” [This is an expression in French meaning something like 
“now you have something worth attention.”] The first time that Dr. 
Laugier was in the cabinet near her she several times asked, “ But 
what is this little chap [ce petit] doing there?” The next time, since 
he observes rather closely, she says several times, “‘ What a bother- 
ation he is!” and when he once remarks that she appears to be eating 
her tights she revlies. “ I am not eating my tights, but I am getting 
irritated.” In this state of irritation she declares that she has had 
enough of her phenomena. that they have already controlled her as 
well as and even better than thev can ever do it; that Dr. Schrenck 
has had the skill to eliminate “ regurgitation,” that she would not 


Come! Come!” 
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come here to do such a thing ; and, for that matter, if this were what 
she did she would not have so many sittings without getting anything. 
After this series she asserts, “ Barka,” [meaning unintelligible]. 

Once during a sitting, while awaiting the coming of the phe- 
nomenon, Mme. Bisson asks that it should come elsewhere than from 
the movth and the medium replies quickly, “Oh, no! no conditions! ” 

Mme. Bisson remarking that in her secondary state, especially 
after successful sittings, Eva manifested “ clairvoyance” it was once 
asked at the fourteenth sitting that she should exercise this “ clair- 
voyance.” To Dr. Dumas she declares that contact is not established. 
To Dr. Laugier she says, in the confidential tone characterizing 
remarks of this kind, “I see you; you are climbing a staircase in a 
fine house but not a modern one; it has no elevator, there are rugs 
on the steps and it is not in Paris,” but she could not tell whether the 
statements related to the past or the future. 

2. “ The Seizure.” 

This state is characterized by a respiration extremely superficial 
and rapid, (about 100 a minute) accompanied by trembling which 
generally follows long and noisy periods of expiration (moaning or 
throat-rattling, compared by Mme. Bisson to those of a woman in 
confinement), with retraction of the head and extreme muscular 
tension. 

This noisy breathing is due to the intense contraction of the ab- 
dominal muscles occurring during strained thoractic inspiration (en- 
largement of the thorax by the intense contraction of the inspiratory 
muscles) ; the almost completely closed glottis allowing very slow 
escape of air which inflates the lungs. Under this condition the 
abdominal organs find themselves strongly compressed between the 
diaphragm and the wall of the abdomen, making a formation like the 
plates of a printing press. At certain times this forced expiration 
appears in the form of violent and sudden spasms ; one then feels, on 
tapping the neck, all its muscles strongly contracted, particularly the 
sterno-cleido mastoid; the neck is swollen, the thyroid gland pro- 
trudes, the jugular veins become very apparent; at the end of the 
spasm the Adam’s apple moves up and down a few times. 

Herein are recognizable the very characteristic movements of 
the effort to vomit. 

The hands then become cold, which is not surprising considering 
the visceral agitation and the vascular reactions following. The 
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heart action accelerates somewhat (100-110) and this acceleration is 
identical with that found in all normal persons who voluntarily 
breathe very rapidly, or who imitate the rattling sounds which pre- 
cede vomiting. 

3. The Ectoplasmic Phenomenon. 

If we disregard the emissions of saliva which are occasionally re- 
swallowed by the medium, and which at other times dry on the tights 
leaving very characteristic traces, there remain only two occasions 
when the medium, in spite of the numerous accessions of “ seizure,” 
has shown a substance which could be “ ectoplasm.” Twice this sub- 
stance was seen external to the mouth of the medium, who reab- 
sorbed it almost instantly. Not being able to feel it, nor even to see 
it distinctly, it is naturally not possible to describe it with exactitude. 

The first time (third sitting) we saw (and this especially at the 
second when the flash-light was suddenly brought near it) a sort of 
thin disk of a hard appearance, dark, surrounded by a softer sub- 
stance hanging like silken floss, of a grayish color, and appearing to 
be impregnated with mucus. The whole was outside of the mouth, 
about 6 centimetres by 3. Mme. Bisson thought she could see a 
figure forming in the central disk, but the two observers did not 
notice anything of the sort. The substance was entirely inert, and 
held between the lips of the medium; it had only such motion as was 
imparted by the mouth. It was reabsorbed once, reappearing for an 
instant, then reabsorbed definitely by rapid suction. Before the 
exterior appearance, for a few moments the medium, whose mouth 
was full, munched and manifestly worked the substance with her 
tongue. After reabsorption the medium munched a few moments 
longer, then seemed to swallow. Immediately after, opening her 
mouth, the medium showed that there was nothing there. 

Eva having for about a second, placed this substance hanging 
from her mouth in contact with the wrist of Professor Dumas, the 
impression obtained was that of a viscous, tepid and inert matter. 
The second time, after a long sitting of “ seizure,” of efforts, and of 
rattles, nothing having been manifested, the medium had removed 
her tights and put on her chemise, when she declared that the phe- 
nomenon was returning. She was brought back to the experiment 
room, munched again, and worked something in her mouth. This 
time, while Mme. Bisson held her head, through one of the black 
curtains, she, being inside the curtain, her mouth against her left arm, 
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she forced to exude from her lips nothing but a few millimetres of 
a matter somewhat similar in aspect to a piece of rubber lighter on 
one side than on the other. 

As the rapid disappearance of the phenomenon had been at- 
tributed, on the former occasion, to the action of the light (a flash- 
light having been used), this time, in order to allow the substance to 
develop, no light was thrown upon it, no movement was made, but 
after some seconds the substance was reswallowed by the medium, 
and this time, as before, she did nothing else. 

Thus, a substance that the medium forces to come from her 
mouth by prolonged efforts which can be physiologically interpreted 
only as efforts to vomit, a substance which has no independent 
motion and which is swallowed again almost instantly—this is what 
we have seen twice, for very short periods, in insufficient light. We 
are therefore very far from verifying that which Mme. Bisson ex- 
pected to prove to us (Substance having independent motion taking 
different shapes and issuing from various parts of the body). And 


nothing in our observations leads us to appeal to the conception of 
“ ectoplasm.” 


D. Conclusion. 


In concluding may we be allowed to render full homage to the 
good faith and to the scientific ardor of Mme. Bisson. Nevertheless, 
her expectations were not realized. As to the existence of an “ ecto- 
plasm ” which could not be explained by means of the actual data 
of physiology our experiments have ended in results which can be 
considered only as entirely negative. 


Addendum. 


Mme. Bisson, to whom we have shown this report, was good 
enough to state that she had no objections to offer as to the facts; 
she understands that on the basis of the ascertained facts we could 
not reach any other conclusion. But she regrets having brought for- 
ward her medium at a time when she had not all her power, and also 


regrets that the experiments were not continued long enough to 
bring results. 


Signed: Louris LapicguE, 
GrorcEs Dumas, 
HENRI PIERON, 
HENRI LAUGIER. 
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This report, considering what took place in the séances, is ad- 
mirable, both in what is said and in the restraint shown in not 
saying anything unwarranted by the actual evidence before the 
Committee. Whether it is proper for others to go beyond the 
Committee in drawing inferences from this evidence, there are 
two opposing views, as shown in the following extracts from let- 
ters which passed between the Editor and an esteemed corre- 


spondent, who began by asking whether the report, not received 
until some time afterwards, was to be printed. 


Editor. “I wish, of course, to notice the report properly in 
the Journal. If it is based only upon the failure to obtain results, 
a very brief summary will suffice, for it is self-evident that failure 
to obtain results can never be a refutation of the claims that re- 
sults were obtained upon other occasions. If the findings are 
based—which so far as | know is not the case—upon the exposure 
of the normal processes by which similar results were actually ob- 
tained, I would wish to print the whole report, if it is not too 
long, or so much as suffices to cover the subject thoroughly.” 

Correspondent. “‘ Your point of view that the failure to ob- 
tain results is not conclusive, I cannot at all share. In fact, if that 
is the attitude toward research, the whole situation seems to me 
hopeless. If, whenever a critical investigation is made, the find- 
ings are negative, and apparent results are directly in proportion 
to the lack of critical investigation, we have all the evidence that 
can reasonably be asked for. To assume that one investigation 
is as good as another, and that consequently positive results have 
a value apart from the critical temper under which they were ob- 
tained, is to defy every precept of logic.” 

Editor. ‘Your restatement of my proposition radically 
alters its sense. You state as follows: ‘If, whenever a critical 
investigation is made, the findings are negative, and if apparent 
results are directly in proportion to the lack of critical investiga- 
tion, we have all the evidence that can reasonably be asked for.’ 
I most emphatically agree, and never since I became old enough 
properly to think would have disagreed with such a statement. 
But what I said was quite different : ‘If it [the Sorbonne report] 
is based only upon failure to obtain results, a very brief summary 
will suffice, for it is self-evident that failure to obtain results can 
never be a refutation of the claims that results were obtained on 
other occasions.’ Obviously I meant, primarily, failure in the 
series referred to, or failure in the case of any other single series 


ey 
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which brought negative results, and, as obviously, I meant the 
simple fact of failure. There is absolutely nothing in my propo- 
sition to suggest that I referred to a contrast between a critical 
spirit and satisfactory conditions on the one hand, and a lack of 
these on the other ; and there is nothing to suggest that I referred 
to a conclusion drawn from a large number of experiments by 
different persons in which such a law or rule as you speak of was 
found operating. It would be the very farthest from my mind to 
assume that ‘ one investigation is as good as another,’ and I should 
never dream that ‘ positive results have a value apart from the 
critical temper under which they were obtained.’ 

“TI do not even know that the Sorbonne Committee was better 
qualified to carry on its investigation in a critical manner than 
were some other investigators who have reported at length and 
favorably. I think that this very likely may have been the case, 
and I am quite ready to believe it if it is shown. But I did not 
at the time of the writing of my letter, and I do not now, know 
whether the members of that Committee were specially well quali- 
fied as compared with Baron von Schrenck-Notzing and others. 
If they were, still I should have to assert that negative results in 
the series by the Sorbonne Committee alone, would not neces- 
sarily settle the whole question. This for at least two reasons. 

“1. Schrenck-Notzing himself had more than sixty negative 
sittings among those reported in his large volume. Once there 
were nine sittings in succession that were negative. Something 
more, then, than the mere fact that the Sorbonne Committee got 
negative results, would be necessary to make out a case, no matter 
how critical its members might be. 

“2. There is another factor to be taken into consideration, and 
though the mention of it is sometimes made an occasion of mirth, 
it absolutely cannot be ignored. And that is that in such experi- 
ments we are dealing, not with chemicals or other forms of in- 
animate matter, but with human subjects with nervous and emo- 
tional reactions. Suppose that, in my Doris Case of Multiple 
Personality, after Professor Walker and other physicians had 
seen the alternations of personality and their associated phe- 
nomena many times, another man made a series of calls and the 
child personality, ‘ Margaret,’ taking a fancy to him, had reso- 
lutely stayed ‘out’ until he left on every occasion, no matter 
whether or not he had possessed ten-fold the critical ability of 
Dr. Walker and his colleagues, his negative results would in no 
degree disprove the observations of the other men. If, on the 
other hand, Dr. Walker and other physicians, as the cure was 
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drawing to its consummation, had repeatedly noted the great im- 
provement in the case, the shorter periods and the lighter symp- 
toms associated with the secondary personalities, etc., and then a 
commission of physicians had made a series of calls, and by their 
stern and suspicious appearance frightened the girl, it might have 
been that the original symptoms would reappear in all their force, 
and yet their deductions that no improvement had been effected 
would have been deceptive.” 

Correspondent. ‘“ The main point is not when and whether 
negative sittings occurred ; rather it is the general critical attitude 
of the investigator. It is to my mind well demonstrated that 
Schrenck-Notzing has shown himself utterly uncritical, and con- 
sequently his findings must be received in an entirely different 
spirit than that which attaches to the Sorbonne Committee. 

Your second point is entirely well taken, but omits the most 
important consideration. You indicate very properly that if in 
your investigation of a trance state you had not properly consid- 
ered all the circumstances, no conclusions would have been availa- 
ble. But the important thing to remember is that other cases of 
similar trance states are recognized and that we know something 
of the mechanisms at work. While in the case of Eva C. we are 
dealing with a group concerning which there is no authentic case, 
and which indeed indicates that it belongs to a group of fraudu- 
lent and partly hysterical phenomena.” 

If my esteemed correspondent had set forth the facts which 
convinced his own mind in reference to Schrenck-Notzing in 
such fashion as to make it “‘ well demonstrated ”’ to our minds, 
there would be nothing further to say on this point. But we 
cannot accept the arcana of his mind for evidence. And we must 
remember that Richet and others of standing besides Schrenck- 
Notzing have been convinced or puzzled by Eva C.’s phenomena. 
Nor has the peculiar critical ability of the Sorbonne investigators, 
nor their superiority to the affirmative class been demonstrated 
on this side of the Atlantic. There is no reason to doubt either 
their ability or their fairness from the report rendered, neither is 
there any particular reason to infer that what took place called 
for any demonstration of peculiar ability. For all we can see, 
our correspondent is relying upon their mere standing as repre- 





*The Paris Committee enumerate fifteen sittings, but actually had but 
thirteen with Eva C. present. 
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sentatives of the very respectable Sorbonne. But mere academic 
authority is not always conclusive. A commission drawn from 
the Faculté de Médecine, the Societé Royale de Médecine and the 
Academy of Sciences investigated Mesmer, and, neglecting the 
admirable restraint of the Sorbonne Committee, reported that 


there was nothing in hypnotism, as it is now called, but the im- 
agination of the subjects. 


With regard to what he terms my second point, the corre- 
spondent objects that the mechanisms of secondary personality in 
the Doris case fit in with a known class. Very well then, imagine 
the same case as dating sixty years ago, when, although similar 
phenomena had to a very limited extent been reported, they were 
generally discredited by physicians and psychologists. The facts 
still would have been facts, although they did not fit in with the 
accepted science of the day, and despite any possible negative find- 
ings under the circumstances which I outlined. 

The Sorbonne investigators were perfectly justified in stating 
not only that they witnessed no evidence for “ ectoplasm’”’ but 
also that whatever was produced appeared to be either saliva or 
some inert substance, accompanied in the latter case by what 
seemed to be the effort to vomit (regurgitation). Nor did 
Madame Bisson think that any other verdict could be rendered on 
the basis of the evidence offered. 

In 1920 Madame Bisson and Eva C. went to London, and 
forty sittings were held under the superintendence of the Society 
for Psychical Research. These were fully reported in its 
Proceedings for January, 1922. The phenomena produced were 
far in excess of those witnessed by the Sorbonne committee, 
though still farther from equalling those reported by Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing and others. Although even in the earlier sit- 
tings in London the results exceeded any in the Parisian thirteen 
sittings, the S. P. R. investigators say that “it was not until the 
thirty-eighth séance that the phenomena began to assume an im- 
pressive character.” The possibility cannot be dismissed, there- 
fore, that in an entirely changed environment, a very much larger 
number of sittings than thirteen would ordinarily be required in 
order for the medium to arrive at that state of equanimity and 
rapport with her surroundings necessary for the exercise of her 
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powers.* Even as advocati diaboli we should admit this. The 
S. P. R. Committee did, for it says: ‘ We believe that if the 
séances had continued for another couple of months, we should 
have been able to come to a definite conclusion one way or the 
other.” 

That report in their Proceedings should be read in its entirety, 
but we will quote, directly and indirectly, a few shreds and patches 
from the general conclusions. ‘‘ We consider the evidence for 
even unconscious fraud to be of the slenderest, although at the 
same time we fully recognize the difficulty of accurate observa- 
tion and correct deduction. We believe that our own control 
almost unquestionably eliminated any fraudulent method for the 
production of the phenomena other than regurgitation, and it is 
unfortunate that nothing occurred of sufficient magnitude to con- 
vince us of the impossibility of that hypothesis. Whether re- 
gurgitation as a basis for the phenomena is sufficient to explain 
them is a question which is open to grave doubt, while it is clear 
that, assuming the accuracy of their observations, it is certainly 
insufficient to explain the major phenomena described by our 
predecessors.” Mr. Dingwall, who is acquainted with the art 
of conjuring, elaborately discussed what must have the methods 
employed on that theory in the S. P. R. series, but both he and 
the rest of the Committee concur in the view that “to suppose 
that these were in fact the methods employed is only a lesser 
strain on possibilities than the adoption of the ideoplastic hy- 
pothesis put forward by Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing.”” The me- 
dium is praised for her patience and apparent efforts to comply 
with the conditions imposed. Madame Bisson also is commended 
for her “ almost unbroken tolerance ” and for her being “ always 
willing to acquiesce in suggestions made by the Committee.” In 
fact, she went too far in the direction of dissociating herself from 
the medium, which very conceivably could have produced an in- 





*It was not the fault of the Committee that the sittings did not continue 
two months longer. Apparently the engagements of the medium and her 
friend did not permit this. If in anything the Parisian Committee may be 
compared unfavorably, it is in the fact that they did not see fit to continue 
experimentation longer. In fact, after the second sitting one member ques- 
tioned whether, considering that nothing had yet been produced, it was worth 
while to go on. 
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hibitory effect upon the phenomena. ‘“ The laws governing these 
occurrences are not yet known, and although we think it hardly 
likely that the actual mentality of the observers can have any 
deleterious effect upon them, it is not improbable that if their 
mentality is believed by the medium to be hostile, and she there- 
upon becomes suspicious and resentful, such an attitude on her 
part might altogether obstruct the free development of the psychic 
forces. It remains only therefore to state that for ourselves the 
phenomena were not sufficient for us to determine their genuine 
character, but from the evidence of others fortified by the ex- 
treme difficulty of accounting reasonably by trickery even for 
certain of the phenomena observed by ourselves, we feel we can- 
not discard the possibility of their supernormal character. How- 
ever unsatisfactory our own investigation may have been, we 
cannot conclude without saying that in our opinion these phe- 
nomena deserve the most careful and earnest attention that it is 
possible to bestow upon them.” 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 
By GarpNER Murpuy, A.M. 


The December issue of the Journal of the S. P. R. contains 
an exceedingly striking and valuable case of communication re- 
ceived through Mrs. Leonard,—one of the most compact and 
coercive yet published. An official telegram informed a certain 
Mrs. “ Barker ” that her husband had been killed in Mesopotamia. 
She went, entirely unknown and unannounced, to Mrs. Leonard. 
The following facts were given: (a) that her husband was not 
killed instantly, but died about three-quarters of an hour after 
he was wounded ; (b) that he was unconscious during this period ; 
(c) that he had two wounds, one in the chest and one in the 
throat; (d) (in response to a question as to whether he had time 
to know he was mortally wounded before he became unconscious ) 
that he “ just had time to feel like a blow knocked him over, and 
he just said to himself, ‘ Hallo, it’s come then.’ He says a for- 
eign word, ‘ Kismet,’ he says ‘ Kismet.’” Absolutely none of 
these facts were known at the time to anyone in England, Mrs. 
“ Barker” having learned from the War Department that they 
had no information beyond the bare casualty list, and that no 
details could be given till the mails of the date in question had 
arrived. In the course of time she learned (a) that her husband 
died within an hour after he was wounded; (b) that he was un- 
conscious during this period; (c) that he was wounded in the 
chest and throat; (d) that when her husband fell a native orderly 
ran to him, to whom he said, “ Kismet, carry me out,” and then 
became unconscious. Unfortunately no record of the sitting was 
made. Mrs. “ Barker,” however, had talked over the sitting in 
some detail with her sister-in-law, who states that her memory 
of the case exactly tallies with that given, and that the above facts 
were told her before their verification. It would appear that at 
the time of the communication the facts were not only unknown 
to any person in England, but unknown to any living person who 
was known either to the sitter or the medium. An attempt to 
explain the case on the hypothesis of telepathy from the living 
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would probably necessitate the assumption of telepathic rapport 
between persons entirely unknown to each other,—certainly a 
rare phenomenon. We must also reckon with the possibility that 
at the moment of death the officer transferred the facts telepath- 
ically to his wife’s subconscious mind, these emerging only with 
the medium’s aid. The case conforms admirably, however, to a 
spiritistic hypothesis. We should need to know much more than 
we do about telepathy and survival to make a sure decision 
possible. 


An article by Camille Flammarion in the November number 
of the Revue Spirite entitled “Les Manifestations de Morts ” 
gives four interesting cases from recent correspondence. In one 
of these Mile. S. F. was visiting a bathing resort in Poland. 
Aviation manoeuvers were taking place. Mlle F., although her 
foot was injured, was planning to witness these. While resting 
she went to sleep and dreamed that her father, who was dead, 
appeared to her, and made her promise not to leave the house. 


Upon awaking the impression of the dream was so strong that 
she refused to join her friends to witness the manoeuvers. Dur- 
ing these a bomb accidentally fell in the midst of the crowd, kill- 
ing several persons, among them one of the friends with whom 
she had intended to go. Several such cases of warning have 
been noted in recent literature; it is of course exceedingly diffi- 
cult as a rule really to eliminate coincidence as an explanation. 


Perhaps it is easier to eliminate coincidence as an explanation 
where one individual frequently experiences warnings and keeps 
a record of them. Such a case is given in the November number 
of Psychische Studien. A physician who was in the habit of re- 
cording his dreams had on April 18th, 1922, a dream in which 
he saw the dead body of the statesman Rathenau. A few hours 
later the Rappallo agreement, signed by Rathenau, was published. 
Again on April 24th he had a dream in which Rathenau’s death 
was mentioned. Rathenau was assassinated on June 24th. As a 
warning of death the case would not be strong, were it not for 
the fact that his murder was being contemplated, to the best of 
present knowledge, at the very time of the first dream. Psychische 
Studien also gives in the October number a long series of inci- 
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dents from the life of one individual, manifesting apparently a 
wide range of psychic phenomena, in which both telepathy and 

precognition figure. Warnings of death are frequent. In this 
series of events we have however to rely upon the medium’s ac- 
count. It must be granted that we could wish for a larger num- 
ber, among all these cases reported in recent literature, in which 
really striking correspondences of warning with fulfillment are 
attested by documentary or other satisfactory evidence. 
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INCIDENTS. 
FOUR PECULIARLY CHARACTERIZED DREAMS. 


Reported by W. F. Prince. 


These dreams are related because they are marked by charac- 
teristics which distinguish them amid the dreams of a lifetime as 
a separate class, characteristics which in part fall within the pur- 
view of psychic research. 

1. The qualities of emotionality and vividness of imagery 
to a superlative degree. (1) Emotionality. The first roused 
feelings of aesthetic beauty and sublimity in the highest degree, 
certainly equalling if not exceeding, those produced by the grand- 
est spectacle I have ever actually witnessed, and revivable years 
afterward apparently to the degree that memory of such an actual 
scene is capable of reviving the original emotions which it created. 
The other three dreams produced superlatively intense feelings 
of tragic horror, and in one case of terror. In all of these in- 
stances, | woke to experience still the emotions appropriate to 
one who has just witnessed a scene of disaster and death, while 
for years following each successive dream its sense of horror 
dimmed only in about the same degree, I am confident, that 
would have been the case had the scene been an actual one. 
(2) Vividness of Imagery. All four dreams were startlingly 
vivid in their imagery. In all cases, as will be stated more in 
detail, the imagery lived on in my memory, for weeks and months 
almost unimpaired, but as the months lengthened to years with 
dimming details, as would be the case after similar actual ex- 
periences, while the salient outlines will doubtless continue etched 
in my memory through life. 

In both respects, it seems to me that all the rest of my dreams, 
compared with these four, must be as the glow-worm to the light- 
ning flash. The great mass of my dreams are but vaguely re- 
membered in waking if at all, and leave no trace beyond a few 
hours. Of course I have had bad dreams as well as pleasant ones, 
but certainly none to compare, either in vividness of imagery or 
in emotionality, with those I am to narrate. It is a fact that I 
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cannot at the present moment remember the particulars of any 
other dream of my lifetime, unless it is one which I recorded 
because of some odd psychological details which it contained, 
such as mathematical calculation or puns, and then the memory 
is not of the dream itself but of the written account of it. But 
the very fact that the first three of the special class were, unfor- 
tunately, not recorded at the time, but continued to live on with 
salient outlines indelibly fixed, like actual experiences, is a witness 
to the difference in their quality. 

2. Two of the four dreams proved to be complexly coinci- 
dental with events which happened very soon afterwards, and a 
third coincided with an external fact not then known, strikingly 
but not complexly, and in a manner much less evidential of any 
supernormal quality that anyone may choose to ascribe. 

3. No other dream of my lifetime, so far as memory serves 
and it is probable that memory would not fail had there been 
one—ever caused me to inquire whether there might be any tele- 
pathic or supernormal connection between it and external events. 
Such slight coincidences as there may have been did not appear 
for a moment otherwise than as the result of normal knowledge, 
inference or chance. The fact to which I wish to call atten- 
tion here is that the two dreams which contained complex and 
extraordinary coincidences, as well as the third which contained a 
coincidence of slighter character, all belonged to the group which 
is marked off by the qualities of intense emotionality and vivid 
imagery. ‘There must have been countless thousands of dreams, 
remembered briefly on waking, and that the three singularly coin- 
cidental ones should all belong to the little group of four so char- 
acterized is a noteworthy coincidence in itself. It might be that 
the emotionality and vividness of this group, existing in so dis- 
proportionate a degree, were indicative of some factor contained 
in that group and not in the mass of dreams experienced by the 
same individual. 

I may add that I have always been fond of analyzing my 
dreams, and have generally been able to discover, in the thoughts 
and experiences of the previous day, and in their apparent 
utilization of emotional complexes in the storehouse of memory, 
some ground for them and some reasons for their details. It is a 
fact that I made such efforts, contemporaneously, in connection 
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with every one of the four dreams, but with no satisfactory 
results. 


I. Dream of the Mountain: Coincidental, but Impressive only 
to a Minor Degree. 


Date about 1890. Unrecorded at the time. I found myself 
gazing, spell-bound, upon a mighty mountain, which I seemed to 
view from a valley, rising majestically before me. Crags and 
hollows, rock, snow and ice, all the configuration of its broad 
expanse, all its variegated coloration, seemed to remain un- 
changed as I gazed upon it with emotion that was nothing 
short of rapture. It was so beautiful, so sublime! And this was 
all the dream. 

I woke and the sense of awe and wonder at such colossal 
beauty was still upon me. And when weeks and months had 
passed by, still I was able to shut my eyes, and the picture of the 
mountain would again be before my mental vision—one dare not 
say with every feature unchanged,—and I would feel a renewal 
of some of the original thrill. Years passed, and still the outlines 
of the mountain lingered. At last, not less than five years after- 
ward, I was sitting with my wife in a theatre and there was 
thrown upon the screen a picture of Mont Blanc, taken from a 
certain point. I must have seen pictures of Mont Blanc in the 
intervening time, but there had been no feeling of recollection. 
But now, this view of the mountain caused the same sense of 
familiarity which one would have if he saw a mountain which 
he had actually visited, the old thrill of awe came over me, and | 
said to my wife: “ There is the mountain of my dream.” | 
would not urge that this was an actual fact, but it is certain that 
as I sat there I gazed with that sense of familiarity and renewal 
of mental sensation which one has when he looks at a large and 
impressive picture of some sublimely beautiful scene with which 
he was once actually acquainted. 

Although I remember the details of no other, it is true that I 
have had many dreams of seeing mountains, and the Freudian 
is entitled to all the comfort he can get out of that fact. It is 
also true that I was passionately fond of mountains from child- 
hood, which to my mind would sufficiently explain the fact 
that I so frequently dreamed about them. But, without inti- 
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mating that there was anything supernormal about it, one won- 
ders why this one mountain dream was so astonishingly vivid 
and emotional, and the memory of it was so enduring, while all 
the rest quickly sank into oblivion, leaving only the knowledge 
that there have been dreams of mountains. I could not re- 
member any preceding reading, picture, et al., likely to have called 
forth the dream, nor any exciting circumstances to give it 
intensity. 

This dream would of course not have been related if it had 
not belonged to the particular class, nor the fact that it was in 
a way coincidental, were not two of the remaining three mem- 
bers marked by much more impressive coincidences. 


Il. Dream of the Bombardment: Non-Coincidental, so far as 
is Known. 


Date, about 1900. Unrecorded at the time. 


I found myself in a large room, apparently on the second 
floor, in a building at the apex of an angle formed by two streets, 
apparently, and facing a public square in a city. I could look 
through windows in the walls of the room to my right and left 
and in front. To the left was a street opening out of the square 
and leading in a direction parallel with the front wall of the room 
where the windows looked directly upon the square, down to 
water seemingly about two squares distant. Whether the water 
was a river or the sea, I could not tell. As I gazed down this 
street, as though expectantly, a big battleship appeared at the 
foot of the street, and as it moved on it suddenly opened fire. 
One by one, other ships followed, all firing. I heard the crash 
and boom of the guns, and the smashing sound as projectiles 
struck buildings in the public square, and the noise of falling 
masonry. ‘Transfixed as by terror, I saw great holes appear in 
the front of buildings, and masses of brick and stone falling, 
sometimes into the street. People ran out of houses, and this way 
and that in the square, as though distracted. Some fell as though 
shot, and some as though débris fell upon them. I especially 
noted a woman who ran out of a door fronting the square on the 
right, but had not more than crossed the threshold when she 
threw her arms above her head and fell upon her face into the 
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street. And then a shell passed through the walls of the very 
room in which I was. It does not seem to me that I could be 
so scared in any such actual situation, terrible as it would be, as | 
was in the dream. I was apparently simply frozen with horror 
and fear. And then my wife, roused by my groaning, woke me. 
Instantly wide awake and realizing that it was but a dream, yet 
I could not shake off the feeling of actuality. It still seemed as 
though I had really just been witnessing the awful sights and 
hearing the horrid din, the more so because—it may have been for 
half an hour, it may not have been more than half as long—the 
veritable after-effects of having listened to the roar of cannon, 
the bursting of shells, and the manifold resulting sounds, seemed 
to be actually echoing in my brain. I am quite certain that I 
never experienced such pronounced and long-continued auditory 
after-effects as the result of listening some time to loud noises 
and having them suddenly stop. The dream was related after 
waking to Mrs. Prince. 

There was no ascertainable fact in regard to my health or 
any recent information or experience which seemed to connect 
with this dream, much less to bring about its extraordinary vivid 
and emotional qualities. Nor was there learned that any such 
bombardment took place at or near the time, in any part of the 
world. So far as appears, the dream has only psychological 
interest. 


III. Dream of a Collision of Railway Trains: Complexly Coin- 
ciding with an Event a few Hours Later. 

During the night following the day Jan. 7th, 1902, probably 
towards morning, I dreamed that I was looking at a train, the 
rear end of which was protruding from a railway tunnel. Then, 
suddenly, to my horror, another train dashed into it. I saw cars 
crumple and pile up, and out of the mass of wreckage arose the 
cries, sharp and agonized, of wounded persons. I could distinctly 
see some pinned under the wreckage. Then other persons hur- 
ried up, and seemed to be occupied in trying to get the impris- 
oned persons clear. And then what appeared to be clouds of 
steam or smoke burst forth, and still more agonizing cries fol- 
lowed. At about this point I was awakened by my wife, since I 
was making noises indicative of distress. Again, as with the 
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bombardment dream, my brain seemed to echo with the after- 
effects of the crash, the hissing steam and the frenzied screams. 
It was many minutes before they quite subsided. The dream was 
related to my wife before I went to sleep again. 


At 8.18 that morning, not more than six, and probably not 
more than four hours after the dream, the Danbury express train, 
standing with its rear end at the entrance of the Park Avenue 
tunnel in New York City (the dream occurred in New Haven, 
about seventy-five miles distant), was struck by the locomotive 
at the head of the White Plains local train, which crashed through 
the rear cars of the standing train, crushing them like paper, and 
killing or wounding a large number of people. The crash, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, was heard half a mile away. And 
then, one account states, “‘ to add to the horror of it all, the steam 
hissed out from the shattered engine upon the pinned down un- 
fortunates,’’ and “ the steam rose in clouds from the tunnel open- 
ing.” According to another account, it was after men had begun 
to cut away the wreckage that the steam pipes burst and fire, also, 
broke out, all these particulars following in the exact order of 
the dream. . 

At that date I had not begun psychical research in a scientific 
way, and the dream was not recorded at the time. But 


1. The dream was related at once to Mrs. Prince. 


2. When, during my absence the next afternoon, a neighbor 
described to her the disaster which he had just read of, she at once 
recognized the parallels, and said, ‘‘ Dr. Prince dreamed that this 
morning just as you have described it,’ and she is a woman far 
from disposed to accept signs and wonders. 


3. When I saw the newspapers the next day, I was struck 
by the likeness between the details which I had dreamed and those 
which actually took place. 


4. I retained no copy of the printed account, and never saw 
one after a day or two following the tragedy. Yet seven years 
later, in response to a request made by Dr. Hyslop of his readers, 
for “ psychical”? experiences, I wrote out the dream as above, 
and asked him to look up the newspapers which described the 
event, confident that my dream, whose outlines were still etched 
in my memory after the manner of a real occurrence, would be 
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found to tally. Probably he filed the letter, but forgot to do as 
suggested, and it was not until I came into the office of the 
Society, in 1917, that the comparison was made. It vindicated 
my memory. 

5. In 1917, at my request, Mrs. Prince wrote her recollection 
of the dream and the accompanying circumstances, unprompted 
and without recourse to any printed or written memoranda. It 
proved that her memory had retained the chief features to an 
unusual degree, together with the important fact that she recog- 
nized the similarity to the actual disaster when the newspapers 
came out the next day, and so told a named neighbor. The reason 
why her memory was so tenacious is doubtless the fact that, leav- 
ing the house about the hour of the accident, I did not return all 
that day and the following night; she had no explanation of my 
absence, since a message which I sent stating why my return was 
delayed was not delivered ; so she sat up all night in great anxiety, 
thinking much of the dream and fearing that some accident had 
happened to me. 

All the documents connected with this case are to be found 
in the Journal for February, 1919, together with a full discus- 
sion, and it will suffice here to set down the coinciding particulars. 

(1) A collision of railway trains; (2) In a tunnel; (3) At 
the tunnel entrance; (4) A rear end collision; (5) The killing 
and injuring of people by the first impact; (6) The added horror 
of “ steam or fire ’—what I saw in the dream being dense clouds 
of what might have been steam or smoke, and what occurred be- 
ing that the steam-pipes burst and also the wreckage took fire; 
(7) The further infliction of death and injury by the steam; (8) 
The fact that men rushed in and began cutting away the debris 
and saving the unfortunate before the steam and flames broke 
forth; (9) Temporal proximity—the disaster proving to have 
been not more than six and probably not more than four hours 
after the dream; (10) Comparative proximity of place—the col- 
lision occurring not in some other country or some distant part 
of our vast land, but within seventy-five miles, in a locality fa- 
miliar to me. 

This dream was, and is reported simply and solely as a coinci- 
dental one, which, up to the point when I was awakened by my 
wife, presented no divergences from the salient features of the 
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accounts of the survivors which I could detect. Of course they 
told many incidents which I would not have been in a position to i 
observe, even had I been an actual witness from the point of 
view in the dream. il 

I was again unable to discover, in any of my late thoughts 
or experiences, any favoring causes for the dream, much less for 
its astonishing vividness and emotionality. 


IV. Dream of the Decapitated Woman: Complexly Coinciding 
with an Event about Twenty-four Hours Later. 


Date of Dream, Nov. 27, 1917. Told to two persons before 
the coinciding event. Recorded soon after. Corroborated. 

This dream has not hitherto been reported, and will be given 
in full, with the supporting documents. 


Document 1. 
New York, Nov. 30, 1917. 

On the night following Nov. 27, I dreamed that I had in my * 
hands a small paper with an order printed in red ink, for the execu- ; 
tion of the bearer, a woman. I did not seem to have any distinct 
notion of the reason for her condemnation, but it seemed that I in- 
ferred that it was for a political offense, and some thought of the * 
French Revolution seems faintly connected with it; though it may di 
be that I was only reminded of the execution of such as Madame 
Roland. The woman appeared to have voluntarily brought the order, 
and she expressed herself as willing to die, if I would only hold 
her hand. 

I remember her looks quite well; she was slender of the willowy 
type, had blonde hair, small girlish features, and was rather pretty. 
She sat down to die without any appearance of reluctance, seeming 
fully calm and resigned. It was not clear where we were, but she 
seemed to me to be ina chair. I should have thought her about 35. 

Then the light went out and it was dark. I could not tell how she 
was put to death, but soon I felt her hand grip mine [my hand], and 
knew that the deed was being done. Then I felt one hand [of mine] 
on the hair of the head, which was loose and severed from the body, 
and felt the moisture of blood. Then the fingers of my other hand 
were caught in her teeth, and the mouth opened and shut several 
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times as the teeth refastened on my hand, and I was filled with the 
horror of the thought of a severed but living head. Here the dream 
faded out. 


I used years ago to have dreams occasionally of adventures in 
which I was the afflicted one, with wild beast, as prisoner, as person 
awaiting execution, etc. [Scarcely a detail of any of these remains in 
memory. The nearest I come to recollecting any is that in one I was 
to be drowned by other persons.] I attributed these to my then 
habits of worrying. I do not now recollect any such dream relating 
to another than myself, and no dream of the kind in which I figured 
for at least two years, prior to the dream of Nov. 27-28. [None 
since to Jan. 20, 1923.] 


Yesterday, at about 1 Pp. M., on my way home from Manhattan, I 
bought a “Telegram,” and found the article appended to this [See 
Document 2], relating to Mrs. Sarah Hand. 


WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Signature appended at 12:10 Pp. M., immediately after writing. 
Read by me Nov. 30, at 12:15 p. m., 1917. 


GERTRUDE O. Tussy. 


(Written later on the same day, by W. F. P.] In the morning 
I was reminded of the story of Marie Antoinette to the effect that 
when the executioner held up her head the eyes opened and shut 
several times, as if to indicate that the head was conscious. It is 
possible that my vague memory of some woman connected with the 
French Revolution, in the dream itself, was really this emerging. 


It is almost unknown to me to have unpleasant dreams which 
cast a shadow over the following day, but in this case, not for 
the following day only, I would find myself dwelling upon the 
dream details, and particularly the gruesome one of the head 
being alive after severance. It was on this account that I told 
the dream to Miss Tubby in the morning, after I had reached the 
office. On the morning of the 30th, the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity after I learned of the tragical event which really took 
place, I asked her to set down what she remembered of what I 
had told her. 
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Document 2. 


44 East 23rd St., 
10:45 a. m., Nov. 30, 1917. 

On the morning of Tuesday or Wednesday, Nov. 27th or 28th, 
Dr. W. F. Prince told me at the office of the A. S. P. R. that he had 
dreamed, the previous night, a most gruesome dream, such a grue- 
some dream as he had not dreamed for a long period—whether 
months or years | do not precisely recall. He recounted it to me and 
I recollect it about as follows, after his asking if I remembered it, 
and on my recollection proving vague asking me if “ execution ” 
would help me any ; and then, as I proceeded, whether “ hand ” would 
help me any. 

Some woman was to be executed by beheading. She asked Dr. 
Prince to hold her hand while she was being beheaded, stating that 
she felt it would be “all right” if he would only do so; she would 
not be afraid. He felt the horror of it that would be natural, but 
consented to assist her as she had asked. He witnessed—or was 
present, at any rate, at the execution, felt her grip his hand in a 
spasm of reaction as the head was severed from the body, and turned 
and picked up her head as it rolled off. 

The jaws opened and closed several times and in doing so the 
teeth once—or more ?—bit down on his finger. 

On awaking, he could find no physical explanation for the dream 
experience, his hand being free. He recalled a point in the history 
of an execution, to which he referred in our conversation—I cannot 
recall whose—where the eyes had opened and closed several times 
after the head was severed and Dr. Prince could not quite see how 
that one bit of information could so stir up his consciousness as to 
account for his dream. He expressed himself as being at a loss to 
account for the fact that he does sometimes have such horrible 
dreams as this. 


GERTRUDE O. TuBBy. 


Miss Tubby states that I told her on the morning of the 27th 
or 28th; as the dream was not until the night of Nov. 27th, it 
was therefore on the 28th that I narrated it, as I have stated. 
The dream of another person seldom makes much impression on 
the hearer’s memory, hence, to evoke anything that might really 
be in her memory, I uttered the two words, “ execution” and 
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“hand;” but I ask any reader what chance there was of her be- 
ing able to write down so near a parallel from these two verbal 
cues, unless she really remembered. Of course, too, she did not 
remember every detail exactly. I did not dream of picking up 
the head, but simply felt that it was loose—severed from the 
body. But substantially her memory proved correct. 

I not only told the dream to Miss Tubby on the 28th, but I 
told it to Mrs. Prince on the morning of the 29th, before we set 
out to attend a church service in Manhattan, and before I could 
have seen any printed account of the corresponding event, which 
was first printed in the afternoon papers. I asked Mrs. Prince 
to write out her memory of the dream, and on the third follow- 
ing day, unprompted in the meantime, she did so. 


Document 3. 
[FLusHinc, Lone IsLanp.] 
December 2nd, 1917. 

Thanksgiving morning my husband, Walter F. Prince, complained 
about not sleeping well for two nights and said perhaps it is because 
of a horrible dream I had night before last. I dreamed I was with a 
party of people and one young lady for some reason had to be exe- 
cuted by having her head cut off. She said to my husband, I think 
I would not mind it much if you were to hold my hand. He did so 
and after the head was severed from the body the mouth kept open- 
ing and shutting as if it were alive. He said it was so horrible he 
could not get it out of his mind. 

When we were on the way home from The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Thanksgiving Day, he exclaimed, “A woman by the 
name of Hand committed suicide and left a note saying her head 
would live after her body was dead,” or something like this. He 
read this from the paper which he held in his hand. 

Levia C. PRINCE. 


Mrs. Prince remembered less than Miss Tubby, but fortu- 
nately retained some of the most important particulars. Like 
Miss Tubby, she imported one detail into the dream which was 
not originally there; the woman appeared alone, and not with a 
“party.” But the two corroborations, taken together with my 
own narrative, and the documents to follow, furnish all the proof 
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that could reasonably be expected as to the essential features of 
my dream, that it was experienced before the event which took i 
place at midnight of the 28th, as will be seen, and narrated to one q 
person before the event and to another before the publication of i 
the event. 


As my wife and I were returning to our home in Flushing, 
L. I., on the early afternoon of Nov. 29th, I read in The Evening 
Telegram of the same day the following: 





Document 4. 


Head Severed by Train as Woman Ends Her Life. 


Deliberately placing her head in front of the wheels of a train 
that had stopped at the Long Island Railroad Station at Hollis, f 
L. I., so that the wheels would pass over her when it started, a B 
woman identified by letters in her handbag as Mrs. Sarah A. rt 
Hand, thirty years old, of No. West St., ended 
her life early to-day. In the handbag, beside the letters, was 
found a letter rambling in its contents, that predicted the exist- 
ence of life in her body after death and that her head would still 
continue to live after it had been severed from her body. 

The husband of the woman, Hand, was notified at the 
Street address, and he went to Hollis in a taxicab. He 
said his wife had been missing from home since November 27. 
Since the death of her little girl several months ago, he asserted, 
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Mrs. Hand had acted strangely. | 
Further details appear in an article which was printed in the a 
Long Island Farmer: i 


Document 5. 





DEMONSTRATED A THEORY. 
Woman Who Believed Her Head and Her Body Could Retain Life If 
Separated Caused Beheadment by Car Wheel. 
WAS INSANE SEVERAL YEARS. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Hand, 30, of Manhattan, had a theory that her lj 
body and her head could live independently of each other. Her tf 
friends said she was crazy; but she had the courage of her convic- i 
tions. So, late Wednesday night, she went to Hollis and, to prove 
her contention, lay down on the Long Island Railroad tracks and 
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permitted a train to run over her neck, cutting off her head as cleanly 
as though the job had been done with an axe. The finding of her 
head and body, and of a letter beside it, revealed the theory and its 
execution. The letter read as follows: 

“ Please stop all trains immediately. My head is on the track and 
will be run over by those steam engines and will prevent me from 
proving my condition. You see, my body is alive without my head, 
and my head is alive without my body. It is suffering where it is, 
and if smashed in small bits will suffer just the same. So please, I 
beg, stop all trains so my head will be saved from this terrible 
torture. My head is alive and can see and talk, and I must get it to 
prove my case to the law. No one believed me when I said I would 
never die and when my head was chopped off I would still be alive. 
Everyone laughed and said I was crazy, so now I have proved this 
terrible life to all. Please call my husband up at Audubon , or 
Academy a Ss 

“ Please have all trains stopped to save my head from being cut 
in fragments. I need it to talk to prove my condition and have the 
doctor arrested for this terrible life he put me in.” 

This missive was not signed. It was in a plain envelope, ad- 
dressed “ To whom it may concern.” 

Mrs. Hand’s body and head were seen by the crew of an east- 
bound train that left Hollis at 11:15 o’clock Wednesday night. She 
had placed her neck across the outside westbound rail, close to the 
station. The station has an elevated concrete platform. It is be- 
lieved Mrs. Hand crouched for some time under this platform, out 
of sight of anyone, waiting for a train to stop at Hollis. 

When one did, it was evident by the position of her body that she 
crawled out from her shelter and put her head under the wheels. 
She lay on her stomach, gripping the ties with her hands, to prevent 
the wheel pushing her along the rail. As a result, the wheel cut her 
head off without inflicting any other mark or injury except a deep 
scratch on her face. 

Her husband was notified and hurried to Jamaica. He told the 
authorities that his wife had been deranged for several years. On an 
occasion she became much interested in a murder trial in progress in 
Georgia, where the family then lived. The trial preyed on her mind, 
and, when her son was born, she conceived the idea that he would be 
a murderer. The mother’s mental condition grew steadily worse. 
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Hoping a change of scene would be beneficial, her husband came to 
New York. 


Recently, he said, his wife had been in a sanatorium. She begged 
to be taken home for Thanksgiving, so he took her out of the sana- 
torium last Saturday, sending for his mother to watch over her. On 
Tuesday she seemed perfectly normal, and went to visit a sister in 
Manhattan. She never reached her sister’s. Following her disap- 
pearance her husband spent all his time searching morgues and hos- 
pitals. He also sent out a general police alarm. He said he did not 
know why she had traveled to Hollis, as she knew no one there. 

Near the body was a butcher’s knife and cleaver, bright and new. 
It is thought Mrs. Hand intended at first to demonstrate her theory 
with them, but finally decided that a railroad train would sever her 
head more effectually. She had written two other letters besides the 
one found, but afterwards tore them into pieces so small they could 
not be put together. These pieces lay beside the butcher’s tools under 
the railroad platform. There was also a pocketbook containing $1.50 
and some small personal belongings. 


While very likely some details in this account, especially in 
regard to the woman’s history, may be erroneous, it can hardly be 
doubted that the main facts pertinent to our present purpose are 
correct. The letter found in the handbag is a document in itself, 
an unimpeachable exhibit. 


A letter addressed to the husband was not answered, and a 
friend of mine, Mrs. Libby, volunteered to try to get informa- 
tion regarding the age and appearance of the dead lady. She had 


her maid call up the house, with the following result, written on 
December 30th. 


Document 6. 
I will now give the maid’s exact words. 


“ A man answered the ’phone. I asked to speak to Mrs. Hand, if 
she was in. I said I was speaking for a friend who had written her 
at that address and had not received any answer. Friend wanted to 
know if she was still living there; had heard that she had moved 


there from her last address. She said that she had been living there 
since October. 
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“T said, ‘ Are you a blonde?’ She said, ‘ No, I have dark hair.’ 

“T said, ‘Then perhaps you are not the right party. The person 
my friend wrote to was slender, blonde, and about thirty-five years 
old.’ She said, ‘I am not slender, but my son’s wife was slender.’ 


“TI said, ‘ Will you give me the address of your son’s wife?’ 
Answer was, ‘ My son is living here. I live with him. His wife is 
dead. She has been «lead about a month.’ 


“I said, ‘Was your son’s wife a blonde?’ ‘No, but she was 
slender, she was considered good-looking and had goldish-brown 
hair.” The lady sighed. 

“T said, ‘ Did she die in the city or in Long Island?’ The an- 
swer was, ‘She died in Long Island.’ Another sigh as though I 


had asked questions enough. I said, ‘Thank you, very much. 
Good-bye.’ ” 


Document 7. Statement by W. F. Prince. 


I did myself finally succeed in obtaining a short interview with 
the husband and his mother, on Jan. 10th, 1918, and in seeing a por- 
portrait of the dead lady. It proved that she was 31 years old at 
the time of her death. She was said to have a sweet smile, such as 
characterized the lady of my dream, which is, of course, not an un- 
common fact. I certainly should not have picked the portrait out as 
one representing the lady of the dream, though it is possible that the 
portrait, with its particular style of arranging the hair, did not re- 
semble her so much as the woman herself did. This must remain for- 
ever unascertainable. It was confirmed that the tragic event took place 
at the going out of the 11:15 train, on the night of Nov. 28th. I also 
learned that the woman had some acquaintance with Flushing, 
making it a little more likely that she might actually have been there 
on the night of my dream. Neither her head nor her body was 
mutilated. I was also informed that her mind was affected by child- 
birth, and that on this account she had been in a sanatorium until 
shortly before her disappearance. At about 3:30 p. M., Nov. 27th, 
she stepped out, saying she would be right back. Her actions and 
whereabouts are utterly unknown from that moment until her body 
was found. She had spoken to her husband several times about her 
head being taken off, and causing her to feel better, and she had told 
him that he would see that she was right and he was wrong. 
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Coincidences Between the Dream and the Event. 


1. 


The Dream. 


(a) A woman, 

(b) apparently about 35 years 
old. 

(c) slender, 

(d) with very light hair; 


(e) was rather pretty. 


. (a) Carried the order of exe- 


cution, and was “ will- 
ing to die”; 

(b) and she went to the place 
of “ execution.” 


(a) The “execution” was 
bloody (not electrocu- 
tion, strangling, et al.), 

(b) by decapitation, 

(c) and the head seemed to 
be entire afterwards. 


” 


The “ execution 
in darkness. 


took place 


. The word “ hand,” or the idea 


of a hand, kept appear- 
ing. The woman asked 
me to hold her hand, 
then her hand gripped 
my hand, then my hand 
felt her hair, then her 
teeth fastened on my 
hand. 


1. 


The Event. 


(a) A woman, 
(b) about 31 years old, 


(c) slender, 

(d) with “golden - brown” 
hair (Semi-coincidental 
particular) ; 

(e) said to be pretty. (Por- 
trait, however, not rec- 
ognized by me.) 


. (a) Her death was voluntary 


and willed by herself; 


(b) and she went to the place 
of suicide. 


(a) Her death was bloody, 


(b) by decapitation, 

(c) and, as the woman hoped 
it would be, the head 
was not “ smashed.” 


. The head was cut off at about 


11:15 in the night. 


. The woman’s name was Sarah 


A. Hand. 
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The Dream. 


6. (a) After decapitation, the 


head acted as though, 
and impressed me very 
disagreeably that it was, 


The Event. 


6. (a) She left a paper declaring 


that her head would live 
apart from her body, 
and asserting that she 


still alive. had previously main- 
tained that “ when my 
head was chopped off I 
would still be alive.” 


(b) The acts which mani- (b) The act, which the note 
fested life were in con- found with the body 
nection with the mouth stated that the still 
(gripping my hand). living head would per- 

form, was also one con- 
nected with the mouth 
(talking). 


7. The dream took place in a 7. The event occurred near the 
house on Franklin railroad station in Hol- 
Place, near Bowne Ave- lis, L. I., about six miles 
nue, Flushing, L. I. from Flushing. 


8. The dream was during the 8. The event took place less than 


night of Nov. 27-28, twenty-four hours af- 
1917. terward, at about 11:15 
Pp. M., on Nov. 28, 1917. 


I have specifically stated that I did not recognize the portrait of 
Mrs. Hand, though unable to say that the actual woman, especially 
when she smiled, would not have resembled more the woman of the 
dream. I have also stated that the actual hair was darker than in 
the dream-image, though “ golden-brown” suggests some resemb- 
blance. In the dream the woman seemed to sit down, but it was only 
an inference that she sat in a chair, as I saw none. At least the im- 
pression of sitting implied a descent from her first or standing 
position. The actual woman must have lain down or crouched on all 
fours. I certainly saw no engine in my dream, but I also saw no 
other means of “ execution,” so this feature is negative. 
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THEORETICAL. 


Something may be added regarding the theories which can be 
maintained, to explain these dreams. 

A. Chance Coincidence. Some will think that, however re- 
markable the combination of coincidences in the “ execution ” 
dream, including one so unusual as that of the living severed 
head, and the approximations in time and space, it came about 
simply by accident. That the same person had another dream 
with similar complexities of coincidence, will not alter their 
opinion. They will urge that two such accidental groups of coin- 
cidence might occur in the course of the thousands of a lifetime. 
To this I might agree, not without misgiving, but for the fact 
that the two complexly coincidental dreams as well as a third 
which had the appearance of being coincidental though in a far 
less impressive manner belonged to a group of four, self-selected 
by qualities of vividness of imagery and intensity of emotionality 
unshared by the thousands; and for the fact that no coincidences 
worth attention were ever noted amid the thousands outside of 
this class of four. If it be said that other dreams as vivid and 
emotional may have been forgotten, I reply that the very fact 
that these remain in my memory as actual experiences would do is 
itself a witness of the differentiating qualities which I assert that 
these possessed. I have already asserted the perhaps peculiar fact 
that, aside from a few dreams recorded in note books, and re- 
membered simply as records, I can recall to-day not a dream of 
my lifetime out of the class referred to,—nothing but a few 
subjects and a few vague details. Weeks pass without a single 
dream remembered on waking, and I do not believe that I have 
had a dream in the five years following that of the “ execution ” 
which has left a trace after three days. If it be conjectured that 
1 remembered the dreams of the particular class because I after- 
wards noted the coincidences, I reply that the dream of the bom- 
bardment is remembered as vividly as any of the four, yet not a 
scrap of coincidence has ever been found in it. That the only 
coincidental dreams should be found in the vivid and emotional 
class of four, seems to me to multiply thousandsfold the impres- 
siveness of the fact that two of these should be so complexly and 
remarkably coincidental. 

B. The Psycho-Analytical Solution. Psychoanalysts will 


a i rn a ag en ar ne 
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say that could they subject me to their processes they could prob- 
ably account for the four dreams on the basis of former experi- 
ences, complexes and submerged wishes of my own. Granting 
that they satisfied themselves that all the factors of these dreams 
were thus accounted for, and even that the reasons for the differ- 
entiating qualities of vividness and emotionality of the four were 
laid bare; still, they would not have proceeded one step toward 
accounting for the coincidences with external facts and events 
shown in so high a degree by two of the dreams, or for the fact 
that the dreams containing such coincidences belonged solely to 
the small group so differentiated. 


C. The Telepathic Solution. This may most readily be ap- 
plied to the dream of the “ execution.”” The suicide was evidently 
planned before the woman left her house, as she took a “ butch- 
er’s knife and cleaver ’”’ with her, as if her first wild idea was to 
cut off her own head. Whether or not the note found by her 
body, saying that her head would be living after cut off, was 
already written, we know that she had already expressed such 
thoughts to her husband. She may have planned to kill herself 
at night, etc. She left her home in the afternoon before the 
dream, and, since it was learned that she had some acquaintance 
with Flushing, may actually have been near the dreamer at the 
time of the dream. 

Sut it can hardly be supposed that the events of the railroad 
collision were consciously or latently in the mind of any living 
person, several hours before the occurrence. 

D. The Spiritistic Theory. In the trance of a certain psychic 
who knew about the “ execution’? dream, a purported communi- 
cator whose remarks have often shown sagacity, whether his 
own or that of the subconscious of the psychic, stated that when 
a death is foreseen—as would certainly be the case with a delib- 
erate suicide—a message goes over to prepare for the person’s 
reception. ‘“ And,” he said, “I think you got a message not in- 
tended for you.” That is, I got in, so to speak, on the wire. 
“ What about the ‘hand’ in the dream?” I inquired, to see what 
would be said. ‘“ Well, you would not know the significance of 
the proper name, Hand,” was substantially the reply, “and so, 
when you got that name, you worked it into the dream in a man- 
ner to make it plausible.” The last particular is, of course, psy- 
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chologically correct, for we do work foreign elements, such as 
loud noises in the street, into a contemporaneous dream in a 
manner to make them plausible. Of course the above statement 
is not evidential, but if, on other grounds, the fact of spirit com- 
munication is accepted, then it would be reasonable. 

In that case, also, there would be some plausibility in the idea 
that the dream of the mountain was caused by the thoughts of 
some discarnate intelligence who had visited it in his former life, 
and was living over his memories of it in vivid fashion. This 
would be telepathy from the dead—a kind of butting in on the 
wire again. And the same might be true of the bombardment 
dream. But in the case of the dream of the railroad collision 
there is the difficulty of conceiving how even to a spirit, with all 
its supposed points of vantage, there could be foreknowledge of 
an event so locked up in the future as a railway collision not to 
occur for four hours. There are even theologians who maintain 
that Deity itself cannot be expected to foresee events contingent 
on free will. But, while he may gag at spirits, there seems to be 
no reason why to a determinist the mere futurity of a fact should 
be an insuperable difficulty, if once any supernormal means of 
acquiring information had to be conceded. 

Of course it is possible that more than one cause lies back of 
the dreams, if the coincidental factors be not regarded as mere 
chance products. Also, it is possible for persons to whom such 
terms seem explanatory to appeal to vibrations, or the Cosmic 
Reservoir, or the astral body going forth to see what it can 
discover. 

As for myself, I go no farther than to state the facts and 
briefly indicate the theories which may be entertained to account 
for them. 


DREAMS WITH PARALLEL FEATURES. 
Reported by Miss C. H. Griccs and Mrs. F. H. Grices. 
The witnesses in this case have been long and favorably 

known to the officers of the A. S. P. R. 

Two parallel features are found in the dreams related by 
Mrs. Griggs, one of which took place directly after her daughter 
had awakened from hers. One is that she dreamed of going out 
of her body, and walking down-stairs for the purpose of seeing 
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if things looked “natural” there. Here the parallel is with a 
factor in her daughter’s dream which the mother had not heard 
previous to her own. The other is that she dreamed an unex- 
pected and unlikely fact—that her daughter left her coat and hat 
on a chair instead of following her custom—which fact was of 
course known to the daughter. It looks like a telepathic dream. 


WATERBURY, ConN., Saturday, [Jan. 13, 1923.] 


. . » Mother and I have been having similar dreams lately, they 
vary in detail, but have the same element. Once it was a carnival, at 
a seaside resort, both dreaming of the carnival, only she seemed to 
be shopping for costumes, and I was merely putting them on. She 
seemed in a village, and I was out at a villa or hotel. 

The night before last, we both had peculiar dreams. In mine, I 
seemed to be “ out,” leaving my body on the bed, without conscious 
effort, or noting the moment of separation. I walked around the 
foot of the bed, out, through the half-lighted hall (the electricity 
over the bed was burning, because we were reading ourselves to 
sleep, which we often do, sometimes leaving it all night.) Then, 
with the idea of seeing if the house was natural (sometimes in 
“out ” dreams, things are changed) I started down stairs, but half 
way down, it became so dark that I timidly went back, got into my 
body, and awoke. Mother seemed restless, and my little parrot, sit- 
ting in her darkly-covered cage, was looking out of her tiny peep- 
hole, and saying sweet, loving things to me in parrot language, 
(which no one except parrot lovers can understand). I answered the 
bird, in murmuring parrot-love-talk, and soon dropped to sleep. It 
seems, though, that she fell asleep while I was talking to the parrot, 
slipped out of her body, and came around beside the cage. She 
heard my very words, which I really was saying, and tapped the 
cage, to attract the bird’s attention. (The bird did not seem to see 
her.) Then she also went out in the hall, to see if the house was 
natural, (I had not told my dream) and went down stairs. Every- 
thing was all right except the wall paper, which was a lighter brown 
with a different pattern. She noticed it was wrong, and cast her 
glance around to take in other details. Here is an interesting fact— 
the night before, I wore a coat I had not had on before this year, 
and instead of leaving it in the hall closet, I threw it down over 
the back of a certain chair, with my hat on top of it. She could 
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not have expected to see a coat there, and if she had, it would 
have been the gray one I wear most of the time. She saw the 
unfamiliar coat, in its unfamiliar place, and wondered how it got 
there! I think that is interesting. Then she came upstairs, looked 
into the little parlor, and noticed the door to the porch. She re- 
membered that I stuffed the cracks the other day, to keep out the 
cold and that it would not be opened. But, she also remembered that 
she was able to pass through the door, if she kept her mind and will 
upon it. So, telling herself she was able, she did indeed pass through 
it, and found herself on the porch. She noticed the change of atmos- 
phere, it was colder. She also noticed that the wire screening gave 
when she touched it, but her hand went through easily. She came 
in, and took a look in a little unfurnished bed room, which we have 
always said would have been my father’s. (The same room in which 
I heard him moving about, the morning he came in and kissed me.) 
My father never entered this house. She knew he was gone, yet it 
did not startle her, when she saw him on a bed, reading, in that 
room. (There is no bed, and when we have planned for one, we 
did not picture it in that part of the room.) There he lay, reading 
quietly, just as he used to do in life, for we are all a bad family for 
keeping lights up all night, reading. She threw herself on her knees 
beside him, telling him she was terribly glad to see him. She asked 
it he was able to hear and see us, and know what we are doing. He 
replied—* I can see you always, and I can always hear you.” At this 
point her joy was spoiled partly, by a doubt that obtruded itself, 
caused by other times, when she has seen what seemed to be his 
exact likeness, but later changed into unpleasant, prank-playing, 
ugly spirits or devils. He did not change. She awoke... . 
CATHERINE Hartley Griccs. 


In response to a letter with inquiries from the Research Officer 
on January 15th, Miss Griggs sent a copy of her diary record. 


(Extract from diary.) On the night of January 11th, 1923. 
After a restless night, disturbed until almost daylight by a toothache, 
I fell asleep, and almost immediately, without effort or distress, arose 
out of my body. Did not fully appreciate the fact, until I found my- 
self standing by the foot of twin beds, shared by mother and myself. 
The light was burning over the beds, and mother was awake, her eyes 
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ona book. I thought I would explore the house, to see if the furni- 
ture, etc., were perfectly natural. (It is my experience that things 
are likely to be different or confused, according to the depth of per- 
fection of the sleep condition, things being more natural if the sleeper 
is undisturbed.) With this determination, to see if things were 
natural, | started down stairs, but before reaching the last step, it 
became so dark that I timidly returned. It would be dark, in just 
that part of the stairs, but it surprised me to find a lack of light, 
because at such times there is usually plenty of illumination. Slipped 
back, first into myself, then awake—two separate conditions—and 
noticed that it was five o’clock. 


[Signed] CaTHERINE HarTLey Griccs. 


With the diary record came Mrs. Griggs’s narrative of her 
own dream. 


On the night of January 11th, my daughter’s toothache left her 
a little before five, she fell asleep, for a short time, and awakened on 
the hour of five, exactly. Without speaking to me, she turned and 
addressed her parrot. The cage is kept on a chair beside her bed, 
covered with a blanket, but the bird had found a little hole, through 
which it was looking, saying something softly affectionate. While 
she still murmured to the parrot, I fell asleep, slipping out easily. I 
do this with less distress than some years ago, but I am always con- 
scious of a peculiar feeling at the base of the brain, when the separa- 
tion takes place,—at one time, this was most disagreeable. I stood 
up, listening to the parrot-serenade, wondering if it would spoil my 
opportunity for study. Went around and tapped the top of the cage, 
not really thinking it would be heard. My daughter was saying, 
“ You are a nice little bird,” [Fact] but I thought “ Nice little nuis- 
ance!” The bird did not seem to notice my touch. Then I walked 
out in the hall, deciding to explore the house, in order to see if it was 
natural, or what effect my dream illusion might produce. Went into 
the big living room down stairs, finding everything normal, except 
the color and design of the wall paper. It was a lighter tan, with a 
different pattern, but by no effort of will, could I make it change 
back to its own colors. That is often possible in dreams, when a 
thing is seen wrong, but remembered right. The room was as I last 
saw it, except that my daughter’s last year’s black seal coat lay on a 
chair, with the hat that matches it resting on top of it. “ Strange,” I 
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thought, “ Catherine is wearing this year—not the seal coat,—I think 
that’s packed away!” Then I went upstairs, glancing into each 
room, and finding them natural. One room, the littie parlor, I en- 
tered, noticing the door to the porch, but remembering that it ought 
not to be opened, because Catherine packed it with cotton two days 
ago, because it was draughty. I recollected, however, that in my 
present condition, I need not open the door, but might pass through 
it, if I kept the will to do it firmly fixed in my mind. This I did, 
finding the porch natural, swing, table, etc., all in place, but feeling 
a difference in atmosphere. It was colder. I touched the wire 
screening, feeling it give slightly, but my hand went through. Came 
back through the closed door, and took a look into the last room. 
This is unfurnished, except for a bureau of my husband’s with his 
toilet articles laid on top of it. He never entered this house, but we 
always speak of that room as his. It never has had a bed in it, and 
we have spoken of placing one there, we planned to have it facing 
the hall. Instead, when I entered this room, I found a bed running 
along the wall, side towards the hall door, and in it, reading quietly, 
as he used to in life, lay my husband! I threw myself on my knees, 
with a cry of joy, telling him all manner of little things about our 
daily life and problems. [I asked him if he is able to hear, see us, and 
if he knew what we are doing all the time. He replied—“ I always 
see you, I always can hear you! ”—at about this time a doubt entered 
ny mind, spoiling the rest of the things I wished to ask, and helping 
to awaken me, by its disturbing nature. In other dreams of this 
kind, both Catherine and myself have met spirits or beings, who were 
prankish, mischievous, malicious, seeming to take a delight in im- 
personating a beloved dead person. They can be distinguished by the 
mistakes they make, and sometimes by imperfect details of appear- 
ance. The moment one discovers the deception, they change, and 
sometimes change into a very ugly creature. I wondered if this was 
indeed my husband, and watched him, to see if he was going to 
change. I was so afraid he would that it caused me to go back and 
awake. My first remark to my daughter was that I had “ been out.” 
She said she also had been “ out.’”’ We then compared notes, and 
were astonished to find so much alike. The coat was of special in- 
terest, because it was worn the day before, for the first time, and my 
daughter left it on the chair without my knowledge. 


[Signed] Fiora H. Grices. 
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For convenience the questions sent by the Research Officer 
on January 15th are put with the replies by Miss Griggs. 


1. Had your conversation during the previous day suggested 
out-of-body experiences ? 

Conversation during previous day had not suggested such experi- 
ences any more than any other day. I am keeping a “ dream diary.” 
However, it would not make any difference in this case, for while 
normal dreams show the effect of conversation during the last 48 
hours, these “going out” dreams, with the almost perfect memory 
that goes with them,—can not be brought on by any effort at all. 
Neither does accidental talking, etc., seem to produce them. 

2. Did your mother and you both think the term “ natural,” 
about appearance of house, independently ? 

We both used the term “ natural ” in regard to the house, because 
it is a thing we always look for, when we are “out.” It was not 
suggested at the time by either. 


3. You told your mother nothing about the dream, or being 
out-of-body feeling, prior to her dream? 

No, I did not mention my dream until after she had finished hers. 

4. Both of you had the distinct impression of being out of the 
body ? 

Yes, we both had the distinct impression of being out of the body. 

5. To what extent had either or both of you had this before? 

We both have had that experience all of our lives. It seems to 
come in periods, during which we not only go out, but receive other 
impressions, half asleep. Then come long intervals, when we cannot 
produce the experience, if our lives depended upon it, for we have 
tried—no amount of talk, thinking or determination, brings about 
the phenomenon, until it is ready. 

6. How recently had either had it, and how recently had you 
talked of it? 

My mother (F. H. G.) has the “ going out ” experience oftener 
than I do. She frequently wanders around the house, or finds her- 
self in other places, sometimes speaking to people, who tell her they 
are either sleeping, or dead. In my own case, while I seldom “ go 
out” and wander through this house or others, I seem to get more 
evidential phenomena than she does. Things I have been told, really 
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happen, and when I have seen my father, he is real. I receive my 
information resting quietly within, or perhaps near, my body, more 
like a telephone instrument which is placed in connection with the 
communicating party. She does more than I do, and oftener, yet 
what I get seems to count more importantly. As for the last time it 
happened—she went “ out” and spoke of it within the week, but I 
have not wandered through the house for about two years. I have 
had phenomena—but not traveling. 

7. “The night before” you “ wore a coat,” etc. Do you mean 
evening of same night? 

The black fur coat was worn, for the first time this year, on the 
same evening, that of January 11th. I wore it because it is warmer 
than my gray cloth coat. My mother objects to having coats left over 
chairs, and I did not leave it until after she went up to bed, so she 
had no way of seeing it there. 

8. Did not your mother have a chance to see the coat where you 
put it? Sure she did not? Why? 

Perfectly sure she did not see it before she went to sleep. We 
returned from a late lecture, and she went up first, leaving me to put 
out the lights. It is not natural for mother to expect to see coats on 
chairs, or for me to leave them there. If she had expected to see a 
coat, it would have been the gray one I have worn all this winter. 
She also saw my fur hat on it, and she indicated which chair, show- 
ing me the very one I left it on. The coat was still on the chair next 
day, when I asked her to show it to me. 

The mother appears to have known that Miss Griggs wore the 
unusual coat. The peculiar thing is that she dreamed it was left 
on a chair, which fact she did not know, and which was contrary 
to the rule of the household. Also that, as she testified, she 
dreamed the very chair upon which it was left. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The New Light on Immortality, or the Significance of Psychic Research, 
By Joun Herman Ranpatt. The MacMillan Co., New York, 1921. 
Pp. vii+174. Price, $1.75. 

This book by the Associate Minister of the Community Church in 
New York City is one of bold, yet cautious approach, candid and fair 
spirit, logical and painstaking method. It evidences much study, and is 
couched in admirably lucid language. We do not remember any book 
upon the same subject written by a clergyman which deserves the same 
ranking except the book by Dr. McComb. 

The author rightly judges that the old deductive arguments for im- 
mortality make it reasonable, but do not prove it. He recognizes that 
it is not intelligent to brush away all the evidence for survival as 
“bosh.” He finds that psychic phenomena, whatever their explanation, 
are as old as history and that they characterize the Hebrew Scriptures 
to a marked degree. 

After briefly sketching the history of the two great Societies, the 
book devotes four chapters to what are deemed “four of the outstanding 
figures in this field of research, namely: Maurice Maeterlinck, William 
James, Sir Oliver Lodge, and James H. Hyslop.” 

One might criticise the inclusion of Maeterlinck on the ground that 
though “eminently the poet” and perhaps a philosopher, he is not a 
scientist in any sense, and so logically has no place in the field of psychi- 
cal research, which is a science. He is rather an imposing figure out- 
side of that field reacting in a marked and interesting manner to the 
data which it brings forward, and speculating in a fashion congenial to 
a poet and mystic. To a psychologist the expression “mind without 
consciousness” which Maeterlinck employs, is unintelligible, because self- 
contradictory. 

The relation within the field of psychic research which James, Lodge, 
and Hyslop sustain toward it is well set forth, mostly in their own 
language, admirably selected. One would have liked to see Myers in- 
cluded among the selected exponents but every writer has the right to 
limit the number of his examples. 

It is true that Dr. Hyslop reached at least tentatively affirmative 
conclusions on the question of the demonstration of survival before he 
“came to devote himself entirely to investigation in the psychical do- 
main” (page 69) since his Piper report was issued prior to that period. 
But one would like to have pointed out where in any previous writings 
he gave any indications of a “ predisposition to believe.” The reviewer 
does not think that this tendency can be shown, or that it existed. 

The chapter on the “Status of Psychic Research” is the best general 
brief statement of the service and gains thus far attained in this in- 
quiry that we remember to have seen. 

We cannot take space to characterize the discussions of “Future Pos- 
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sibilities,” “The Age and Psychic Research,” “The Meaning of Psychical 
Research,” “ Ethical and Social Implications,” etc., but these headings 
give some idea of their scope. 

The author’s prevailing caution naps when he admits the possibility 
that “fifty percent of the inmates of insane asylums are there because 
of unconscious mediumship,” (P. 115), for he should know that this is 
one of the wildest and most unfounded of statements. And his refer- 
ence to a book by T K (not “T.K.”) as though it were worthy of atten- 
tion shows him unaware of the mendacity and irresponsibility of its au- 
thor. (See Journal of A. S. P. R., August, 1921, pages 405-406.) 

Dr. Randall’s book is an excellent one for intelligent readers. 


—W. F. P. 


Psychical Research for the Plain Man. By S. M. KincsForp. E. P. 

Dutton and Co., New York. 1920. 

This book is an attempt to provide the general public with a survey of 
the field of psychical research through the medium of a collection of ju- 
diciously selected “ cases” taken mainly from the work of the English 
Society for Psychical Research. It is difficult for a professional psych- 
ical researcher to review a book meant for the plain man, but it seems 
unlikely that the latter will ever get anything so clear, interesting, and 
inspiring as this volume. Miss Kingsford has wisely avoided trying to 
explain the cases in too great detail. She has let them speak for them- 
selves and speak they do in a language which cannot fail to be under- 
stood by any but the purblind followers of pseudo-science. The auth- 
oress has taken some of the best cases in the Society’s collection 
and together they constitute an ordered array of well-attested material 
bearing on supernormal occurrences. The chapter on poltergeists might 
have been enriched by the inclusion of the excellent Clarke Case, and it 
is difficult to understand how it is that Miss Kingsford has not devoted 
a single chapter to well-attested physical phenomena such as those of 
Mlle. Tomezyk and Eusapia Palladino, the details of whose performances 
would have been found interesting by the lay reader. It is also a pity 
that the book has no index, a deficiency which ought never to occur in 
any modern book on a serious subject.—E. J. DInGwALt. 


Life in the Circles. By N. W. Lane and Harriet Biarne BEALE. Dodd, 
Mead and Co., New York. 1920. (The Deeper Issues series.) 


This is another of the ever-increasing number of books of “ mes- 


” 


sages” and “ lessons” given through automatic writing. The book is a 
collection of lessons on such subjects as will, knowledge, joy, truth, sym- 
pathy and love. The teaching given is not particularly original, nor is 
there anything inconsistent with the idea that the writing is purely 
automatic, as the messages contain no evidence that they have a super- 
normal origin. The book is a good example of those productions which 
spring from minds unsatisfied with current orthodox religious teaching 
yet anxious to preserve what is good in Christian belief. With the de- 
cline of the old faiths, a newer and more mystical outlook is favored by 
many who see in freethought merely a chasm without a bottom. Hence 
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the rise of theosophy, anthroposophy, higher thought, advanced thought, 
larger life leagues, and similar mystical and occult organizations. The 
teaching given by such cults is attractive to many and we can well 
imagine that the contents of this volume would be found of some help to 
those whose temperaments are mystically inclined. To the psychical re- 
searcher the book is merely of interest as a specimen of modern autom- 
atic literature of a kind of which he sees a good deal in his professional 
capacity.—E. J. DINGWALL. 


Les Phénoménes de Hantise. Par E. Bozzano. Traduit de Tlitalien 
par C. De Vesme. Pp. xii+310. Paris, 1920. 


This volume is a translation of the author’s Dei Fenomeni d’In- 
festazione which was recently published in Rome. In it are collected 
a number of well known instances of hauntings and poltergeists which 
have appeared from time to time in psychical journals and magazines. 
Signor Bozzano divides the phenomena of haunting into two main 
categories: those which can be called subjective or hallucinatory, and 
those which he calls objective or physical. To the first division be- 
long those occurrences which appear to be of telepathic origin and to 
the second, phenomena of a mediumistic nature in which the presence 
of a sensitive has a direct bearing on their production. 

In discussing these classes of hauntings Signor Bozzano has come 
to the conclusion that the spiritistic hypothesis is the most probable 
and he dismisses the psychometrical theories of past investigators. 
It is true that the latter speculations leave a mass of data unexplained 
but then the spiritistic hypothesis is little better when all the alleged 
facts are taken into consideration. The difficulty has always been 
to secure the requisite facts in order to make any theory worth formu- 
lating. It is only through reading a book such as the one before us 
that we are brought to realize the remarkably few experiments that 
have ever been made in connection with these mysterious cases of haunt- 
ings and poltergeists. As Signor Bozzano points out, these phenomena 
are found in the chronicles of almost every people and yet no scientific 
inquiry has ever been conducted into their origin and meaning. A 
perusal of Signor Bozzano’s work cannot fail to exhibit the deplorable 
state of our knowledge of these manifestations. There are haunted 
houses in all parts of the world awaiting investigation. The public 
look to scientific men such as the author of this work for a reasoned 
explanation and at the same time expect the investigation to be carried 
on without any financial assistance. Funds are immediately forthcoming 
in order to assist parties to get to the North Pole or to enable medical 
men to experiment with some new serum which it is more than probable 
will kill as many as it cures before it is finally cast upon the rubbish 
heap of exploded medical theories. Funds, however, for the investiga- 
tion of hauntings are still lacking, because those endowed with the neces: 
sary means cannot or will not see that by making provision for sucn 
investigation they may become pioneers in the building of a solid founda- 
tion on which our knowledge of many of these elusive phenomena may be 
firmly established.—E. J. Dincwa ut. 
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